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Vol. XIX. 
STRAY STRAWS 


FROM DR. C. C. MILLER. 








Don’ TINKER With your bees unnecessarily. 

SUGAR has a two-cent bounty. How about 
honey ? 

A GENERAL CALL for State associations. 
World’s Fair. 

B. E. Rick (A. B. J.) thinks painting hives 
“a loss of both time and money.’ 

()UEEN-EXCLUDERS, Says the B. B. J., are in- 
dispensable in working for extracted honey. 

A STANDARD FRAME may yet be adopted in 
California, according to a reportin C. B. K. 

I wis friend Corneil had included a double 
wall without packing, in the experiments re- 
ported on page 207. 

Sr. Patrick’s Day, March 17, my four colo- 
nies outdoors had a good fly—I think the first 
full flight in four months. 

hGGs ARE DESTROYED for me in queenless 
colonies in the hottest weather, as well as cool- 
er. Thisin reply to G. E. Fradenburg, p. 229. 

\norHeER. The Missowri Bee-keeper, Union- 
ville, Mo. Nicely printed, in type big enough 
for those hard of hearing. E. F. Quigley, editor. 

\DULTERATION! Styan says that straws get 


into the eream he furnishes in C. B. K. Still, 
that may be borne if he doesn’t water his cream 


too much, 

“\ LITTLE MIXED” is that last item on p. 229. 
Mr. James uses hives of bees to hatch chickens, 
but the Medina folks use hives without bees. 
Ishi an old hen better? 

A iG country this. I didn’t realize how 
big shen I wrote my little hymn, “In January 
ae the bees store nary a drop.”” The Cul- 
ifu ia Bee-keeper says that won’t do down 


)DEN SHOES are worn and liked by Mrs. 


Hai son. They keep the feet warm and dry. 
I a pair. don’t know what became of 
- | think my wife didn’t like the looks of 
iTEM on page 230 is headed, “A colony of 
be hich seerete no propolis,” as if that were 
son hing strange. None of my bees secrete 
pro, jis. They just gather it from trees or 
SO! hing. 
| \CELAIN DOOR-KNOBS get loose. One of 
our got loose the other day, and, instead of 
thr ving it away as usual, I put it into the fire 
Wil the metal shank in it, took it out when 
the cad melted, and it was as solid as when 


ne But it cracked the porcelain somewhat. 


COWAN’S NEW BOOK. I’ve read it all through, 
although some of it was pretty hard to under- 
stand. It was like taking a dose of medicine a 
little. but I feel the better for it afterward. It’s 
a capital book. 

THAT OLD FRENCHMAN, Ch. Dadant, is not 
in his dotage, by any means. A strong and 
well-written article from his pen, of four pages, 
in the Revue Internationale, defends Father 
Langstroth against the charge of copying De- 
beauvoys and others. 

A NEW THEORY Of foul brood. <A. Leech, in 
A. B. J.. says the moth-miller lays eggs in the 
cells beside the queen’s eggs, which hatch out, 
suck the food from the bee larvae, which die, 
‘ausing foul brood. As the newspapers say, 
this lacks confirmation. 

THE CHICKENS scratch up the posy-beds 
every now and then, and then your wife sheds 
a few quiet tears. I'll tell you how to make 
her happy. Fence in the beds with poultry- 
netting two feet high. You can step over it, 
but the hens don’t know enough to fly over—at 
least our Plymouths and Banties don’t. 

AFTER PUTTING my bees in the cellar I no- 
ticed that they didn’t hang in as large clusters 
under the frames as in the preceding winter. I 
didn’t know why. To-day, March 18, the cel- 
lar being colder than early in the winter, the 
clusters are much larger than then. I don’t 
know why. Do you? 

HERE’S A “ WRINKLE” from Walter Marshall, 
in B. B. J. He thinks the reason that some 
have trouble in using, for the second time, sec- 
tions partially filled, is because of propolis on 
the edges of the cells. So he scrapes off the 
surface of the comb to within %¢ of an inch of 
the midrib, early in the season, when the wax 
is brittle with cold. There’s no slow working, 
and no old look when done. 

Meuivor. Bignens,in Revue Internationale, 
reports a profitable crop-of melilot, getting a 
good crop of honey during its bloom, while sur- 
rounding bee-keepers a mile or two distant got 
little or nothing. It was sown with barley, and 
sheep and cattle ate the straw greedily. Mr. 
Bertrand, the editor, says his pony ate a mix- 
ture of oats and melilot,and the pony much 
preferred it thus “ perfumed” to the clear oats. 

“We” or “I”? Bro. Newman says “we” 
has the indorsement of Ernest on account of 
the plurality of editors. Yes, it’s all right to 
say “we” fortwo. We do at our house. But 
when it’s I, say I. I see the “I” is used in 
GLEANINGS in 15 different editorials where “1”’ 
was meant. Bro. Newman thinks “we” looks 
better. That’sa matter of taste. He says ** we” 
“has the indorsement of many centuries.’ 
True, and so it has for the chief ruler of a na- 
tion, and yet to-day the chief ruler of the great- 
est nation on earth says “I.” 
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WAX SCALES are found, plenty of them, 
wasted on the bottom-board, when a swarm is 
hived in an empty hive without foundation or 
comb, . Few or no wax seales are found on the 
bottom-board of a colony run for extracted 
honey, if they have abundance of empty combs. 
The case should be exactly reversed, if bees se- 
crete wax whether needed or not. See the 
bearing on page 212, friend Root? I’m with 
Prof. Cook, but I can’t answer your argument. 

Fou BRoop. S. Corneil, in C. B. J., says 
foul brood may be carried in foundation. Melt- 
ing in a sun extractor will not kill it, and Heat- 
ing to 160° in making foundation will not kill it. 
To be entirely safe, it must be heated to 257°, or 
kept at 200° for some days. D. A. Jones thinks 
this a case where “science and practice do not 
agree.” He thinks *‘the heat necessary in mak- 
ing foundation is great enough to destroy the 
germs of foul brood.” The thing needs careful 
consideration. See editorial, page 341. 


GENERAL (SORRESPONDENCE. 


MANUM’S NEW METHODS OF RUNNING SEV- 
ERAL APIARIES ALONE. 


SIX OUT-APIARIES AND ONE AT HOME, AND 
NO HELP TO BE HIRED. 




















“Why, how do you do, Henry? Walk in, 
and have a seat. How do the chickens prosper, 
and how many have you?” 

“Well, Manum, I am pretty well; and as to 
the chicks, they are doing well. I have now 
500, from two to six weeks old, and 500 eggs in 
the incubator.” 

“Well, well, Henry; you are going into the 
broiler business rather heavy, I should judge. 
You must think it a profitable business, or you 
would be more moderate in your new venture.” 

“ Yes, I think it will pay better than the bees 
have for a few years past, though I shall not 
give up the bees, but work the two together; 
for, you see, the main work and attention with 
the chicks comes at a time when I can do noth- 
ing with the bees, as I start my incubators in 
December, and aim to dispose of my chickens by 
June 15th, after which my whole time is devoted 
to the bees.” 

“T believe, Henry, you raised a few broilers 
last year. Did you keep an account of the cost 
of raising them, so you know for a certainty 
that there is a profit in raising them?” 

“Yes, [kept both debit and credit, and I know 

just what profit was made. Myself and part- 
ner cleared just $106.00 on 175 chicks, and ex- 
pect to make a better average per cent this 
year with our new brooder-house, and better 
facilities. But, Manum, I came over to talk 
bees with you, and to ask you how you propose 
running your bees without help this season, if 
vour method is no secret.” 
" * No, Henry, I have no secrets pertaining to 
the bee-business, therefore I will try to explain 
to you, as best I can, just how I propose to 
manage. 

** First, I shall do all in my power, through 
the month of May—by contracting and feeding 
—to stimulate brood-rearing, ih order to get a 
large force of workers hatched out by the time 
clover blossoms. which is usually about June 
10th: and as then is the time swarming com- 
mences, I shall remove the queens from such 
eolonies as have started queen-cells, or that 
show any a" of preparing to swarm; then in 
eight days I remove all queen-cells found in 
these hives, except, omnes from one or two 

r 


that I wish to rear queens from. In these I al- 
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low the cells to remain until they a. ojq 
enough to transfer to the. queen-nurs yy 
hatch; and perhaps at this second visi; { yo. 
move fifteen or twenty more queens, and |), sjy 
or eight days more I again visit this yar! anq 
cut out queen-cells as before, both from | )\« firs; 
lot where the queens were taken out— «)\oi\q 
there be any—and the second lot, and rojnyoye 
queens from as many more as I find preparing 
toswarm. Now, by the time I make thi thir 
visit I shall find a lot of young queens hatched 
in the nursery ; and the colonies from wiiich | 
removed the first queens will be in condition to 
receive and accept a virgin queen, so that | wil] 
run in a virgin queen in each colony. A|!! this 
time I must manage to have a supply of virgin 
queens on hand, to introduce at each visit wnt! 
1 have gone over the whole yard; and, besides, 
I have all the other work to do in each yard. 
such as putting on and taking off sections. jook- 
ing after the nuclei in which I have many 
queens fertilized for the market, caging ani 
mailing queens, ete. In this way I can attend 
to six out-apiaries by going to each once a week. 
The seventh, being the home apiary of only 6 
colonies, I can look after nights and mornings. 
or as I can best eatch the time. By this method 
I can prevent swarming, and dispense with 
high-priced help; and, moreover, I am sure 
that each colony has a young queen in the fall.” 

* Well, Manum, do you think you can take 
care of seven apiaries alone?” 

“Yes, Henry, I think I could; but I expect 
Fred to help me look after the sections and wu- 
clei, and help other ways.” 

“What do you propose to do with the queens 
you remove ?” 

‘**T expect to sell a good many of them. As | 
offer them at a low price, many bee-keepers 
will avail themselves of this opportunity to in- 
troduce my strain into their apiaries. What | 
do not sell I shall use in making artificial 
swarms; for I must increase a little—at least 
enough to keep my number of colonies good.” 

* Do you think you will secure as much hon- 
ey by this method as you would by allowing 
natural swarming?” 

* Well, Henry, that is a question I am not 
fully prepared to answer. But my opinion is. | 
shall not, and I shall have to work harder my- 
self. But I think, after deducting the expense 
of hired help, the result in dollars will be about 
the same with one method as the other, in a 
good season; while in a poor season I can save 
money by this plan of removing queens.” 

“What if there should come a rainy day or 
two—wouldn’t that disarrange your visits to 
the out-apiaries?”’ 

* No, not very much, for I aim to have at 
least one day’s leeway, though I often am 
obliged to visit my apiaries in the rain; but by 
having my record-book constantly with me I 
know every morning just what must be done 
that day: and as I can, upon a pinch, visit two 
and even three yards in one day, I can tany 
times manage to avoid being out in rainy 
weather, because I can work two yards ii one 
day when it is necessary, in order to cate! Up 
with my work.” 

** How do you introduce virgin queens s0 suc- 
cessfully as you do?” 

“TI do that simply by rendering the «ony 
hopelessly queenless, as I have stated abov«. b) 
removing the old queen and keeping all q:icen- 
cells cut out until they have neither egg» nor 
larvee with which to rear a queen, and ‘lien 
simply run the virgin queen in without ««re- 
mony. I usually run them in about the ‘5th 
day after removing the old queen, thoug: the 
time varies from the 12th to the 20th day « ‘ter, 
according as I have the time and the virg °s 10 
introduce.” 
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ourun them in at the entrance or at 
of the hive?” 

lly atthe top. At the time this work 
the sections are on the hives, and I sim- 
» one corner of the enameled cloth that 
he sections, and let the queen run down 
the bees in the sections. This is done 
illy that the bees are not disturbed in 
-t, and the queen is usually accepted. I 
ced over 500 last season, and did not lose 
lozen.”” 

ild it not be better to give them a fertile 
nstead of a virgin?” 


. Henry, 1 think not, because such a queen 


would at once commence laying, and soon fill 
the combs with eggs, and there would be a large 
amount of honey consumed in rearing the 
prood. the bees from which would be useless to 
me as honey-gatherers, as the honey season 
would be over before such brood would hatch; 


while 


on the other hand, by leaving them 


queenless 15 days, and ten to fifteen days more 


before 


the young queen commences to lay, 


makes at least 25 days, right in the best of the 
lioney season, that they are without brood to 
feed: henee the honey they would have con- 
sumed is stored in the hive, and the colony is 
just as well off (for bees) in the fall as though 
alaying queen had been given them, because 


they | 


iave a part of July and the months of 


August and September in which to rear a stock 
of bees to carry the colony through the winter.” 
“Have you ever tried other methods to pre- 


vent swarming ? 


999 


“Yes, two or three of them. one of which I 
think is practical, and I shall practice it some- 


what 


this season, and I believe it is original 


with me: and if you are in no hurry I will ex- 
plain it to you, as [ should like to have you try 
it this season.” ¥ 

“I don’t think I had better stop now, as my 
chicks must be calling me by this time. I will 
call again in a few days, and shall be pleased 
to listen to the new ways; so, good-day.” 

“Why. what is the matter with you? What 
makes you so lame, Henry?” 


“Oh 


' nothing, only a corn on one of my toes. 


Ihave sat here so long that it hurts at first 
starting off.”’ 

“Well, it must be a bad one, sure. You just 
undress your foot while I get something to put 
on that will surely cure it. There, I will satu- 
rate this little wad of cotton batting with ex- 
tracted honey; and bind around the toe—so. 


There, 


antec 


the dis 
“Wi 


saw, 


now, dress your foot again, and I'll guar- 
hat to-morrow you will be thankful for 
‘overy.”* 


'|, Manum, you beat all the men I ever 


never have visited you yet without get- 


ting some new idea from you.” 


oy 
any « 
as thy 
my o 
mediji 
to the 
thes 
throu 
press 
ente! 
from 


$y 


[Vi 
unde: 
you 
regia 
woul 
£4.00 
the s 
hold 
ly OV 


any new thought I may give you, or 


e else, Henry, I take no credit to myself, 


originate with a higher intellect than 
1 am, like all other mortals, simply a 


i through which an unseen force gives 


vorld these new ideas. Though many of 
iings Ihave gleaned from other mortals, 
i whom the same unseen force has ex- 
itself for the good of all, yet we should 
n no disposition to keep any good thing 
. ngeenem.” A. fh. MANUM. 
1, Vt. 


good, friend M.. I suppose we are to 
and by your concluding remark, that, if 
uld make some valuable discovery in 
to alleviating human suffering, you 
not be one of the sort who would want 
ich from every man to whom you gaye 
ret. Here is our hand. Shake! But, 
! While we are shaking hands cordial- 
this matter of curing acorn with ex- 
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tracted honey, I fear we shall not agree quite 
as well on the probability that you can run six 
out-apiaries, besides one at home. and do all 
the work yourself. If there should not be very 
much honey, and therefore not very much work 
to do, perhaps you might get along very well. 
But suppose we have a real old-fashioned sea- 
son, where the honey comes day after day, as if 
it rained down, then where would one man_ be 
with six out-apiaries and one at home? When 
I was in Wisconsin I saw an apiary of toward 
100 hives, with the hives so full of honey that 
the greater part of the bees were crowded out, 
and lay on the outside and in front. The pro- 
prietor said he knew the bees were losing their 
time in the very height of the season; but he 
had taken out honey all day, and it was then 
after four o’clock, and he was not going to 
work any more for anybody. I suppose that, 
in the town of Boscobel, people could be hired 
to work after supper as well as in other places. 
I remonstrated with him some, because he 
was going to let that harvest go to waste be- 
cause of the lack of a little help. Never mind; 
we will not argue the case with you. But 
please tell us, through your notes, how you get 
along. Many others are interested in this very 
same problem of hiring help.] 


A ——— 
CHIPS FROM E. FRANCE. 


THE FLAT BOARD COVER AND ITS SLIDING 
MOTION, 








In March 15th GLEANINGS, page 211, E. R. 
Root says, at the bottom of the first column, 
* You know that, when we put a flat cover on a 
hive, we kill bees if we set it flat down on the 
square edges of the hive; but with a sliding 
motion, in the hands of those who use that cov- 
er, there is not the least excuse for killing bees.” 
Now, I just want to object to any thing being 
put on over the bees with a sliding motion. 
there are bees over the frames, or on the square 
edges of the hive, thatsliding motion rolls them 
up in bunches and kills them. My hives are all 
square edged on top, and we use a flat wood 
honey-board. When we put the honey-board 
on we use a little smoke to drive the bees down 
between the combs, and with a brush we brush 
the edges of the hive clean, and then put the 
board on flat, and kill no bees. 

RAPID GROWTH OF BASSWOOD-SPROUTS. 

About those basswood-sprouts (see page 223), 
two years ago I cleared off a yard for a new 
apiary. About the center of the yard there is a 
basswood stump two feet in diameter. The first 
year sprouts grew from that stump ten feet 
high and 1% to 2 inches through near the 
ground. We cut them all off; but last year, 
sprouts grew again nearly as tall and large. 
Now, if only two or three of those sprouts had 
been left to take all the growth from the old 
roots, I think 10 years would have made a fair- 
sized saw-log. 


ABSURD THEORIES: A GENUINE CHICKEN- 
STORY. 

Again, page 227. J. D. Whittenburg, did the 
bees eat that wheat? No. Whatthen? Mice. 
There are lotsof false notions about bees. I 
have heard several men say, that, if bees were 
short of honey, if boiled chicken be placed un- 
der the hive, they would eat it and winter on it. 
Do I believe it? No. Mice again. My son 
Newel has just got back from the bee-keepers’ 
convention, and says the chicken story was ad- 
vanced there as a fact. 

Several years ago aman told me he had a 
swarm of bees wintering on chicken. I went to 
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see it. They had eaten up one chicken, and he 
was going to putin another. They were in an 
old box hive, and were a new swarm, and the 
hive was half full of combs. We tipped it up. 
Chicken bones were there, picked clean. 

“ There,” he said, **see, meat all gone. 

“Did the bees eat it?” 

* Yes,” he said. 

I said, “* Let me take the hive down. I want 
to investigate this case.” 

I took the hive off the stand and turned it 
over, 

“See, there is a mouse-nest up on the cross- 
sticks, just at the bottom of the combs.” 

I putin my hand to take out the nest. AsI 
took out the nest, out jumped a mouse—two or 
three of them, and away they ran. ‘See,’ I 
said, *‘ mice eat your chicken.” 

* No,” he said, ** the bees eat the chicken.” 

We cleaned out the nest and mice, and clean- 
ed off the bottom-board. This was in the middle 
of winter. I could see alittle capped honey up 
in the combs yet. I told him I thought his bees 
would live until about the first of March, and 
then starve. 

“Oh, no!” he said; “I will put in another 
chicken.” He had one ready cooked and cool. 

“Allright, but let us keep the mice out this 
time.” We put the hive back, put in the chick- 
en, and fixed the hive to keep out mice. 

About the middle of March I saw the man in 
town. 

* Well, how are the bees ?” 

* Oh! the bees are dead.” ‘ 

** How about the chicken—did they eat it?” 

“No.” And just then he saw a man across 
the street whom he must see right off. 

Now, this man was a bee-keeper, had 20 colo- 
nies of bees, and had kept them a long time. He 
was a man of good common sense otherwise; 
but he was very superstitious about bees, and 
had a good many notions just as absurd as his 
chicken theory. 

RENDERING WITH WAX AND STEAM. 


In Feb. 15th GLEANINGS, pages 120 and 121, 
Mr. F. A. Salisbury gives us an excellent article 
on rendering wax with steam and acid. Iam 
satisfied that all he says is true,and am glad he 
wrote that article; also E. R.’s comments about 
the Dadants. All right; that will do first rate 
for you chaps who have steam; but how are we 
poor chaps going toraise the steam? Can a 
man who makes from 50 to 100 lbs. of wax per 
year afford to put in steam-works on purpose to 
render out his wax? Now, give us some cheap 
way of raising steam, and [ am with you. 

THAT TRADE-MARK. 

Let every tub stand on its own bottom. I 
want my own trade-mark. If the name of E. 
France & Son pasted ona package of honey is 
not a sufficient guarantee of a first-class article, 
I don’t want to ride into market on some other 
name, and I don’t want some other fellow using 
our reputation. E. FRANCE. 

Platteville, Wis., March 31. 


” 


{If Lever said any thing I felt sure of, friend 
F., itis the statement regarding the flat board 
cover which you call in question. I generally 
slide the cover on the hive, and so do all our 
boys, and we don’t roll the beesup and kill them 
as you speak of. Of course, we use smoke to 
drive down most of the bees; but there are al- 
ways a few there that will run up around the 
edges. By using a great deal of smoke we can 
drive them all down; but it is cruelty to the 
bees, and unnecessary. By your plan you have 
to bother with a bee-brush; but by our plan we 
use nothing but the smoker. Now, I know that 
Iam notalone. Witness Dr. C. C. Miller, W. Z. 
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Hutchinson, James Heddon, R. L. Taylor. Prog 
Cook, and a good many others who miyiit pe 
mentioned, all of whom use their flat cov. sy). 
stantially as I have indicated. With your ap. 
‘angement, however, I hardly think you cay 
slide the cover on. You have and desire yr. 
combs, and, of course, it woule be impossible ty 
slide the cover with bridges built to the top of 
the frames and tothe cover. With the righ; 
kind of top-bars and the right bee-space ang 
right spacing, you do not need to have burr. 
combs. But you say you want them for the 
bees toclimbup on. Call upon those who do 
not have burr-combs, and ask them whether 
they get any less honey than some of those why 
do. I have investigated this matter quite thor- 
oughly, and Ido not believe that burr-comp)s 
make any difference one way or the other. 

I join hands with you in regard to the vrowth 
of basswoods. You know that Doolittle, ov page 
223, seemed to question my statement that bass. 
wood from old stumps would grow large enoug); 
in ten years tomake basswood lumber. If trees 
will make such growth in Wisconsin and Ohio, 
I feel sure they would do soin York State where 
the basswoods grow equally thrifty, or evey 
more so. Young trees set out, or growing from 
seed, will not begin to make such a growth. 

The communication by F. A. Salisbury, on 
rendering wax by steam and acid, was designed 
for foundation-makers, and those who have a 
large quantity of wax to refine. The articles in 
GLEANINGS can not always hit all classes. For 
instance, those on wintering are of no interest 
to those in the South; and those in regard to 
making foundation are of no value to those who 
buy the article. Those about extracted honey 
are of no particular moment to those who pro- 
duce the product in the comb. 

After all, it is not a very difficult matter to 
produce a jet of steam. Take an_ ordinary 
square tin can, and have your tinner attach to 
it a tin pipe,and let the same communicate 
with a barrel near the stove. I have tried a 
five-gallon tin boiler on the stove, and find that 
it will generate quite a pressure of steam. In 
fact, it will heat hot a coil of pipes in my bath- 
room; but the probabilities are that the wavy- 
press and the ordinary methods of rendering 
wax will answer perfectly well for those who 
have only a hundred pounds or so.}__ E. 8. R. 


[Now, I too want to say a word about sliinga 
flat cover on the hive. This thing was talked 
of by patent-right venders more than twenty 
years ago: and when the hives were nei, say 
during the first season, the whole thing worked 
beautifully. Just visit the same apiary. how- 
ever, Say three years later, then how do the 
sliding covers work, with every thing covered 
with wax and propolis—covers and _ hives, per- 
haps, warped and twisted? Why, it worked 
exactly as friend France has said; and | confess 
that my experience with such arrangements 
was such that I began to feel bitter and s:rcas- 
tic toward any one who talked about sichat 
arrangement. Now comes the point that makes 
this difference in testimony, Of late, an cight- 
frame hive is getting to be fashionable. The 
cover is narrower and lighter than any thing 
we have had heretofore. Another thing. these 
boys have gone and banished, or pretty arly 
banished, the burr-combs and bits of wa that 
used to daub the covers, tops of the fram: », and 
every thing else. If the hives are mac« nice 
and accurate, the bee-spaces just righ. and 
kept so, I begin to have faith that the « vreful 
bee-keeper may keep his covers and the | ps © 
his frames so clean that he can, even af? five 
years of use, slide the covers on without |: |!ling 
a bee—at least. I hope so. But there wi!) have 
to bea big reform, I tell you, in a good ‘many 
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How many are there who have hives 


apla %e 2 . Rade 
tha ve been in use for five years, where it is 
pra al to slide the cover on without killing 


or! ig up bees? Raise your hands, please. 
| d F., 1 want to congratulate you on your 
ket warp observation and common sense in 


hat exploded that old humbug about feed- 


ing sa chicken. How stupid we have been 
all «years! Now,is it not possible, that, 
after (he mice had worked in the wheat, the 
hoes alsoused the bran? The strong moral is, 
that mice should never have access to a hive of 
pees at all: and stores of sugar syrup are prob- 
ably cheaper and safer than wheat, or chickens 
eithe! As 3: 


a tl ALLA 


PROTECTION VS, NO PROTECTION. 





A VALUABLE EXPERIENCE. 


Friend Root:—In the spring of 1890 I conclud- 
ed to test thoroughly the advantage of spring 
protection for single-walled hives. My _ bee- 
yard is laid out in three circles of 50 feet diame- 
ier, With a smaller circle within the large ones. 
The hive-stands holding two hives each, are 
placed around these circles, 16 on the outer cir- 
cle. Sin the inside smaller one. and all facing 
outward. This is the most satisfactory arrange- 
ment | have ever tried, as it gives a distinct 
individuality toeach stand. In setting out the 
bees in the spring. I selected one of these circles 
and filled the 24 stands with 48 of my best 
swarms as nearly equal in quality as possible. 
[then took lath and made 12 handsome outside 
eases large enough to set over two hives, with 
four-inech space on all sides for packing, and six 
inches on top. I placed one of these cases on 
every other stand. leaving one half of the hives 
unprotected. The cases were then filled neatly 
with exeelsior sawdust from the section ma- 
chine. There were double bottom-boards, and 
bottom protection to the packed hives. The 
eases were made in four pieces, so that, by tack- 
ing foursmall finishing nails, one in each corner, 
the whole ease could be knocked down in a mo- 
ment.and laid awayin the flat when not in use; 
and when the 12 stands were packed in their 
neat cases, and securely ineabel with a water- 
proof roof, I said to myself, ** Well, this is just 
splendid.” The 24 other hives were left entirely 
unproteeted, except that each hive was covered 
with a shallow rim three inches deep, with 
building-paper nailed on one side for a bottom. 
Each) of these shallow boxes was filled with 
sawdust. A square of burlap was spread over 
eacli hive, the boxes set on these, and covered 
with « good roof. The spring was excedingly 
cold and late—just such a one as would give 
spring protection its best chance to prove its 
valu I then gave watchful care to all alike, 
and iwaited results with great interest. I re- 
solve | atthe start that I would let all those bees 
swarn naturally, and then keep strict account 


of t)+ time of swarming as well as the honey 
prod ced by each class of swarms. They all did 


sWal somewhat late,as the season was the 
poor st for honey in all my 45 years’ experience. 

I | not lengthen this article by giving de- 
tails of the results of this experiment. It is suf- 
ficie: | to say, that, while the cost of material 
for \king the eases was only 25cents each, and 
the - ork of making them was not very great, 
yet! © inereased result was not greatenough to 
Wart cnt this small outlay. I shall try the same 
expe ment with some new ones again this year, 
and. sain note results. But my en impres-— 
‘ions are, that plain hives, cellar wintering, 
With spring protection in the shape of warm 
bot’ n-boards, and warm covers for the top of 
the} ves, are the thing. The bottom is where 
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the cold enters, and the top is where the heat 
escapes. Both of these points should be care- 
fully protected. My observation has led me to 
fear that the danger of enticing the bees to 
leave their warmly packed hives on unsuitable 
cold days, and perishing in the cold winds, will 
counterbalance all the good they will do. 
BARNETT TAYLOR. 
Forestville, Minn., March 23. 


{Look here, B. Taylor. You have given us 
the result of a very valuable experiment just 
now; but as you prepared your bees, lam sure 
they all wintered pretty well; for, in fact, both 
those that were chaff-packed and those that 
were not, were in very good good shape for win- 
ter. You have omitted to say to our readers 
that you have them in these shallow half-depth 
frames; but the fact is, in those shallow brood- 
chambers, with a good warm bottom-board, and 
your chaff packing on top. you really have a 
pretty good chaff hive; and I should not wonder 
that. with such good protection for both top 
and bottom, and then aliowine the sun to strike 
directly on the sides of the hives whenever it 
shines, we shall have an arrangement pretty 
nearly as good as a regular chaff hive. | 


rr Oo 
BEE-ESCAPES. 





THEIR REQUISITES, USES, AND ADVANTAGES. 





During the season now rapidly approaching, 
many bee-keepers will use the new bee-escapes 
who have never tried them before. The hori- 
zontal escape has passed the experimental stage, 
and is an accomplished fact; and of its uses and 
advantages there is no longer any doubt. When 
I invented the horizontal escape I discovered a 
system rather than any particular form of es- 
cape; and when I look over the many catalogues 
now advertising the * Dibbern” (or horizontal) 
bee-escapes I often wonder what they are really 
like. There seems to be a general disposition 
to simplify and cheapen every thing used in the 
apiary, and the bee-eseape is no exception. In- 
deed, I expect to greatly simplify it myself the 
coming season; but past experience has taught 
me that it is entirely safe to “goslow” in the 
matter. The pear-shaped escape between met- 
al sheets was entirely successful last year, and 
I shall make no radical changes till something 
better, simpler, and cheaper has been fully test- 


ed. 

I fully believe this to be a great invention, 
and I want all bee-keepers to have the advan- 
tages that it secures; and all are free to make, 
or buy them where they please; my only 
concern is, that escapes sent out under my 
name should be rightly made, and give good 
satisfaction. With this idea in view, it seems 
to me it would be well at the present time to 
give a few of the requisites of a perfect bee-es- 


“ape. 

The first thing required is the escape itself; 
and it should be so made thatit will fit intoa 
board without any projections, and no empty 
boxes or supers should be required 

The next thing is the escéape- board, to cut the 
bees in the super off from the main hive. This 
should be made of boards not more than half an 
inch thick, and should be provided with bee- 
spaces, so that, when it is placed under the su- 
per, there will be a bee-space on both sides. The 
escape should be removable from the board, so 
that a piece of board can be substituted for the 
escape when desired. There must be neither 
brood nor queen in the super, or the escape will 
not clear it entirely of bees. If a wood-zine 
honey-board is used, there will be no trouble on 
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this point. The escape should be made with 
not too many or too large openings, as the bees 
are no fools, and readily find their way back 
through them where there is a fair chance. 
The escape should also be so placed that there 
will be no more than a bee-space under it, for 
the bees to cluster in, for I have learned that, 
where they can cluster on the cone. they are 
much more apt to find their way back through 
it. I have also found that bees can not cluster 
and hang on to a piece of smooth tin as they do 
on a wire-cloth cone. If cones are made of wire 
cloth I would place them on the upper side of 
the board, with a piece of tin, with small holes 

unched in it, for the bees to pass out, for the 
ower side. This is a form of escape I shall ex- 
periment with this season. I have many other 
experiments in view on this line, having no less 
than a dozen forms of escapes ready to try as 
soon as there is any chance to test them. 

I do not see that there can be any doubt as to 
the advantages of the bee-escape. It makes it 
not only easier and pleasanter for the apiarist, 
but irritates the bees much less than any other 
method. The escape-board can be slipped un- 
der the super in less than a minute, and the 
bees will escape into the super or hive below, so 
gradually and peacefully that they do not seem 
to know what has happened. Cases can be 
aca over the escapes, and in a few hours the 
ioney can be carried away without disturbing 
the bees from their work in the least. 

The escape is particularly useful in the man- 
agement of out-apiaries. Last fall, when I got 
ready to remove what honey there wasin the su- 
pers at my out-apiary, I found that robbing was 
“just fearful,” as there was no honey coming 
in; and asI had neither shop nor honey-house 
there, I hardly see how I ound have managed 
without the bee-escape. I was digging a * bee- 
cave” at the time; and as I had many other 
things to look after when out, I had to make 
good use of my time. When I got out there in 
the morning I would place these escapes un- 
der as many supers as I could haul in my 
light wagon, and then go about my regular 
work. When I got ready to go home I would 
load up my honey, with scarcely a single bee to 
bother. Once I placed the escape-board under 
a super that had asmall knot-hole in it, that 
had escaped my attention. A few hours after, 
I heard the shrill note of the robber, and soon 
found that the bees were robbing through this 
knot-hole, there being no longer any bees there 
to defend it. I fully believe that the escape will 
prove as valuable for extracted as for comb hon- 
ey. What we want is to get the “hang” of the 
proper management. Last year some of our 
California friends objected, on account of the 
honey becoming too cold if left over night on 
hives over the escapes. But, why not put the 
escapes on in the morning, and at intervals dur- 
ing the day, so that there would be a succession 
of supers that the bees had just vacated? The 
sun, Which I believe nearly always shines there, 
would certainly keep them warm enough. Of 
course, the bee-escape presupposes a super of 
some kind; and such bee-keepers as remove their 
honey in single wide frames or sections, like 
Doolittle, will not find much use for them. Itis 
not strange that all bee-keepers do not take 
readily to the bee-escape. When we remember 
that we are notatall agreed as to the advan- 
tages of comb foundation, the extractor. and 
many other things, it is not to be wondered at. 
All the same, the bee-escape has ‘‘come to stay.” 
and many who are now shaking their heads will 
* some into the agency” by and by. 

There is yet another use for the bee-escape be- 
sides removing the surplus, that is, in hiving 
swarms, that promises good results. Last year 
I tried a sort of combination Heddon-Tinker 
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bee-escape system, that pleased me gres ily, | 
simply hived the swarm on the old staid ang 
removed the partly filled super to it from the 
old hive. .I then put on the escape-boari, with 
escape in place, and the old hive on top of that, 
giving them asmall entrance of their own, | 
would leave it there for seven days, during 
which time bees were constantly escapine to the 
new colony. On the seventh day the o)d_ hiye 
was removed to a new stand, and @ hive-coyer 
laid on the esecape-board, still leaving the smal! 
entrance for the returning bees toenter (}6 hee. 
space under the cover, and escape to the new 
colony below. To my notion this works mueh 
better than the Heddon system, as you are not 
required to shift the hives every day, and hay- 
ing them standing around in all sorts of awk- 
ward positions, Then, too, the bees from the 
old hive are never ata loss to know where to go, 
and the old hive is so reduced in bees that the 
chances of any further swarming are very 
small. Perhaps there are yet other uses for the 
bee-escape. Time only can tell. 
Milan, IIl., April 1. C. H. Drepery. 


| Years ago, neighbor Dean and myself rode % 
miles to see a house-apiary all complete and iy 
running order. The thing seemed to work very 
well. with the exception of the difficulty of tak- 
ing honey from the bees. During that whole 
twenty-mile ride we two talked the plan over, 
with the view of getting the honey away from 
the bees, without shaking or brushing them off. 
My neighbor thought it might possibly be done 
by waiting until cold weather drove the bees 
out of the supers. He said he didn’t believe it 
could be managed profitably in any other way. 
I presume such a thing asa _ bee-esecape was at 
that time used to some extent; but we did not 
think of it, or did not know one could be made 
todo the work that they are now doing. Who 


knows but that bee-eseapes may finally revive J 


house-apiaries? I suggest in the A B © book, 
that one might have a hive of bees in one cor- 
ner of the pantry, letting them go out through 
the wall of the house. Then the good wife can 
take a section of honey right out of the hive, 
and put it on the table, provided she can getit 
without getting the bees also. Can’t a bee-es- 
cape be arranged so as to accomplish this” 


i 
RAMBLE NO. 40. 


BEE-STINGS AND RHEUMATISM. 








While upon my travels I have found many 
people afflicted with the various phases of 
rheumatism; and many of the cases that have 
come under my observation have really been of 
such a nature as to call out all of my sympathy. 
Rheumatism that will draw the limbs out of 
shape, making great knots on the muscles and 
joints, and inflicting constant and_ torturing 
pains, and rendering the patient as helpiess as 
a child, are cases that we can not think of but 
with sorrow; and in their presence the joke 
about bee-stings as a cure for rhevunatism 
would not be spoken; for nothing but the divine 
hand of love could ever make those limbs 
straight. 

One of these rheumatic cases, who had «: ough. 
but not of the severest kind, has been known to 
the Rambler for several years. 

I will, with the aid of the camera, in! oduce 
you to Mr. John I. Finch and his ap uy @ 
North Greenwich, N. Y. Mr. Finch is a »lack- 
smith by trade, and for many years wie!:d the 
hammer industriously in the little shop »y the 
roadside. But rheumatism gradually slack- 
ened the blows upon the anvil, and activ) work 
was suspended. His attention was the vafter 
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18 ; 
direct: to bees, and he now has about thirty 
elon ©. Which he thinks is about enough for 
1 ma ‘o eare for who is obliged to get around 
to all of his work upon crutches. f 

Mr. ©. has had his ups and downs in the bee- 
pnsiness. having the usual yields and the usual 
cnecesses and losses in wintering, and. on the 
whole. for the number of colonies and the dis- 


advantages under which he labors, he has been 
quit successful. His colonies are run for ex- 
tracted honey, and, with the exception of a few 
in chaff hives, they are wintered in the cellar. 
Though Mr. Finch has manipulated bees for 
several years, and has been stung an immense 
number of times, his rheumatism shows no sign 
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JOHN I. FINCH AND HIS APIARY. 


of abatement. He had heard so much about 
the cure of rheumatism by the sting remedy 
that he has been careful to watch the effect. 
A few stings have no effect, except the usual 
smarting and pain; but a large number, in his 
case, caused nausea, Which is not an uncommon 
feeling With those having no rheumatism. Mr. 
F. said that the sting of a single white-faced 
hornet is more effective than a dozen bee-stings, 
and he attributed it to the depth to which it is 
plunged, and thinks that Apis dorsata, or some 
hee with a sting that would penetrate half an 
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B STINGS AND RHEUMATISM; TWEIR AP- 
PLICATION AT BED-TIME. 


incl: ato the flesh would possibly effect a cure. 
A \..-sting, he thought, might cure a local 
rhev .atie pain, but his case was over too much 
sur!. ec to be thus affected. 

A: or studying Bro. Finch’s case, several 
oth came to mind. A friend was greatly 
trou ed with local rheumatism under the 
show ‘er-blade; but after keeping bees a few 
year the rheumatism disappeared enero’ 
and, hough the stings were never applied di- 
rect! to the spot, he sang the praises of bee- 
stine. at all times and on all occasions, claim- 
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ing that it was only necessary to get the poison 
into the circulation. Our neighbor’s wife, hear- 
ing of this remarkable cure, sent to the Ram- 
bler for bees in midwinter. Remonstrances 








against disturbing the bees at this time were 
of no avail; and seeing it was a case of life 
or death, the bees were procured and placed 
ina cage, and directions given to apply one at 
a time upon retiring. As usual, directions were 
not followed, and the whole dozen were let 
loose at once. From accounts received from 
the family next day, I make the following 
sketch; and if not literally true, it must ap- 
proach it, from the nature of the elements em- 
ployed. The next day she sent for Warner’s 
Safe Cure. : 

Another case reported is where a lady who 
was afflicted with rheumatism in the foot. She 
had read Jno. Nebel & Son’s advertisement in 
relation to their rheumatism bees. and. having 
nothing else to think about, a neighboring bee- 
keeper was sent for. and anxious inquiries were 
made about the qualities of the Nebel bees over 
others for the cure of rheumatism. The neighbor 
argued that his bees were just as powerful as 
Nebel’s; “And,” said he, “a sting is a sting, 
whether in Mexico or Canada. or on High Hill, 
Mo.; and to’prove it I will run over and get a 
few bees and cure your rheumatism.” 

The bees were produced; and the patient, 
being nervous at the approach of the test, tim- 
idly asked the neighbor whether the sting of a 
bee hurt much. 

“Oh, no!” said he jocosely; ‘‘just a little 
smart, and all is over. Just keep calm. My 
bees are just as good as Nebel’s.”’ 

The application was made, and the result, as 
the sketch will show, was highly satisfactory 
to all parties concerned, and has not ceased to 
be the talk of the entire neighborhood, even 
unto this day. 





RESULT. 


I am happy to see, however, that Bros. Nebel 
have dropped the rheumatic attachment to 
their advertisement this spring, and it is fortu- 
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nate they did; for it stirred up a terrible rum- 
pus among the nervous rheumaties; and, as far 
as learned, but little good has been accomplish- 
ed, and the cure of rheumatism by the applica- 
tion of bee-stings is a skeptical point with the 

RAMBLER. 

{ But, friend R., why didn’t you tell us wheth- 
er the bee-sting cured the woman’s rheumatism 
or not?) The picture tells us all about how your 
neighbor got piled up in a heap: but after 
things were restored to rights, the cat soothed, 
and the bees had got out of the room, was the 
rheumatic ankle any better, and did she look 
happy and thankful, just as she does when the 
application was being made? It is true, you 
say. in a sort of general way, in your concluding 
sentence, that you are skeptical in regard to the 
whole matter, and may be that is intended to 
answer the question. | 

EE ee 


CHIPS FROM THE FEB. lst NUMBER. 


BY WOODCHOPPER. 


R. M. Reynolds is right. Queens will lay in 
supers just as soon with 2-inch sections as with 
144. I! have tried both. 

Bait sections (page 83) may prevent A. C. 
Tyrrel’s from swarming, but they don’t have any 
effect that way on mine. 

Tell Rambler to go ahead and develop the 
best bee (see page 83), and the rest of us will be 
ready to help reap the results. 

Yes, Quinby did invent tin combs, but the bees 
would not use them. They were not ready for 
metallic caskets then. Are they yet? 

Dr. Miller, why are bees better broodless in 
February? Nature sets queens to laying short- 
ly after Jan. Ist. sometimes sooner. Doesn’t 
she know what's right ? 

WIDTH OF TOP-BARS. 


You are right about the width of your top- 
bars, but I would space an eighth further apart. 
I have used thousands of them, and they go in 
and out much better. 

EXTRACTED HONEY FROM DARK COMBS. 

Dark combs do affect the color of the honey, 
friend Andrews (see page 98), if it remains in 
them long: and if bee-bread is stored in them it 
will make the honey rank. 

LEATHER APRONS. 

Tell Emma Wilson to make aprons of leather, 
as a blacksmith does; and it would look all 
right for E. R. too; and light calfskin makes 
the best glove. It must be smooth, or bees will 
sting through it. 

SHINGLES FOR HIVE-ROOFS. 

These are much the best of any thing I ever 
tried, costing less than any other good roof, and 
making a neat job. They will last 20 years or 
more, according to quality. Tin lasts well; but 
it gets so hot if the sun shines on it that it 
makes a regular furnace of the surplus arrange- 
ments under it. 

OUT OF THE BUSINESS. 

J.T. Fletcher, page 97, is liable, with some 
others, to find himself out of the business some 
fine spring morning, as I have seen a number of 
others do. When we havea really severe winter. 
the chaff hives will winter bees, and the outer 
cases will prove failures. The last three win- 
ters have been no real test. 

HONEY FROM KEGS OR BARRELS. 

I never saw any first-class honey come out of 
a keg or barrel if it had been there any length 
of time. Itis much betterintincans. Perhaps 
the New Yorkers prefer their honey half soured, 
which it is pretty sure to be in wooden pack- 
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ages. I have several times bought ho vey jy 
kegs and barrels, but I never got any t) ' 
really fine. 

CLOSED-END AND HOFFMAN FRAME: 

I used closed-end frames 15 years, anc | Jil 
them first rate; but I discarded them fo: 
ing frames because they were not good 
ter in on summer stands. I did not us 
inside of a hive, but let them form the e:cds of 
the hive. There was no trouble about propolis: 
and forinterchanging they can not be sin 
if they are made right so as to space 1), 
apart. 

PAINTED MUSLIN VS. SHINGLES. 

I tried painted muslin on a few hives some 
years ago, but it was not worth the cost, |; 
lasted about six years. So far as the muslin js 
concerned, it doesn’t cost very much; but, ol 
my! as Uncle Amos sometimes exclaims, whata 
lot of paint and time it took! I had to pain 
about six times before I got them water-proof: 
and a gallon of paint would cover only about 
two hives—just the roof. 

CLOSE SPACING, ETC. 

Say, friend Scothan (page 100), do you charge 
your good yield of pont and heavy hives for 
winter to close spacing? or did the clover and 
basswood pan out better than ours? and that 
nice field of buckwheat, didn’t it help to make 
the hive heavy in the fall? If the close spacing 
did it, we'll space up tight after this, for we got 
no surplus, and some of the bees didn’t have 
any thing to winter on, and we had to double 
up and feed, ete. 

SELLING SECTIONS BY THE PIECE. 

Friend Whitlock, that is a sharp trick of the 
grocer, buying by the pound and selling by the 
piece, and so make two profits; and are we as 
wroducers going to allow it? First, we have to 
uy more sections, put in foundation, then it is 
more work to crate them; and when we are 
done, What are we but partakers of other men’s 
sins, for most of them sell them for pounds? 
That little shortage in weight is the reason they 
don’t want to weigh them. Isn’t it time to cal! 
a halt before we all get to selling short-weight 
goods? 

SPRING DWINDLING, AND THE CAUSE. 

I think E. S. Fowler, of Bartlett, O., is partly 
right about spring dwindling. There is another 
cause more frequent. It is this: When we 
have a long cold spell of weather, say two 
months or more of downright hard freezing, 
then, unless the bees are in warm hives, their 
constitutions are used up in the endeavor to 
keep up the necessary heat in the hive; andif 
they don’t succeed in it they get cold and go in- 
to dysentery, which I call * cold-weather ysen- 
tery,” and very different from that caused by 
poor honey, but nearly as fatal. as they cic off 
as soon as they begin work in spring, simp|y be- 
ing worn out by being obliged to fire up so much 
in cold weather. 
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REMEDY FOR BLACK ANTS; HOW TO GF! RID 
OF °EM. 

If they are the large ones, get a cent’s \orth 

of tartar efmetic and mix abouta quarter ©: it in 


a little honey (about an ounce or two), and jlace 
in their haunts. After they have eaten |) youl 
will see no more of them for about three or four 
months, when they will begin to come bac 
second dose has cleared our house for ‘liree 
years. It will not work on the small an:-, for 
they won't eat it; and if the coal tar (pag. 10!) 
will clean out the small kinds, then wit! botli 
you can be “ant clear,’ both in the hiv: and 
the house. This recipe came from the // Wise 
keeper, Minneapolis, Minn. Don’t let the bees 
eat it. for it may lay them up till the hary: st !* 
over. 
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THE WILEY CANARD. 

[should have supposed that our friend Prof. 
Cook would have known that he might expect 
w raise a buzz of indignation at a convention of 
hoe-ker pers by giving that wiley (liar) a chance 


to pl himself on record against the honey 
interests again, and then he goes to apologizing 
for him, and says he has done lots of good in 
other Ccpartments of science. He will never be 
able to undo the mischief he has done the bee- 
keepers of America, even if he lives to be 100 
vears old. The story of the machine-made 
vom) honey is” still traveling. Only three 


months ago I went into a grocery in a neighbor- 
ing town, and the proprietor said he was selling 
honey made without the aid of bees; and when 
[asked him where he got it he said in Cleve- 
land, and of a certain commission man, naming 
a well-known honey-dealer. He said that said 
commission man told him that the honey was 
not bees’ honey, but manufactured by machin- 
ery; aud he took it all in dead earnest, and told 
his customers the same story, and it took a good 
deal of talk to get the idea out of his head; and 
then | could see that, like the tree that is dug 
up. the small roots were still there, ready to 
come up again as soon as the weather was fa- 
vorable. 

Now, if this does not find the way into the 
waste-basket, I may send another basket for 
the next fire if chips are good kindlings. 

WoopcHorPeERr. 

Well. well, Mr. Woodchopper, if you can do 
as Well as this every time we haope yeu will send 
us more baskets of chips. They are too good 
for kindling-wood. 

Never saw any good honey from kegs and 
barrels? What were the barrels made of, and 
what had they previously contained? Cypress 
kegs, and oaken alcohol-barrels give no taint to 
the honey—at least, so say some of the large 
honey- producers, 

We are glad to get your testimony in regard 
to painted muslin: bet there are some of the 
other bee-keepers who say the muslin is good.] 

Ae . - 

iAnd I, friend W., want to say that I really 
felt glad to find some one with large experience 
and good sound judgment to so entirely agree 
with myself on so many points. Let me correct 
you, however, in saying that bees would not use 
Quinby’s tin combs. They used them right 
along, and no fault was found with them ex- 
cept expense, that I heard of. It is true, the 
bees did not winter in them; but, you see, when 
the boys weighed the hives to see how much 
honey the hive contained, they forgot about the 
meta, and did not caleulate; therefore, long 
before winter was over, the bees had lots of tin 
but hota drop of stores in the tin cells.—My ex- 


pericice with kegs and barrels is exactly like 
you! also with painted cloth for covers. 
Shineles are too heavy and untidy for hive- 
roo! 


4h. be . 


ee 
1 tE PROPER TIME TO SPRAY TREES. 


BY *RUIT-GROWER AND BEE-KEEPER; VAL- 
UABLE HINTS ON THE SUBJECT. 








Ac ording to my promise to you on my way 
hom from the Albany convention, I will write 
an icle on the above topic. I thought it 
Wou be of most benetit appearing on the 1st or 
tho’ April, as May is the month in which we 
do (most of our spraying. 

_T! first thing to learn is the habits of the 
itsec.s we wish to destroy. Apple-trees are 
spra. d_ to destroy the larva of the coddling 
mor The moth deposits her eggs in the calyx 
oft! apple, or blossom, from about the falling 
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of bloom until 10 or 15 days after. The larva 
hatches in a few days, according to the temper- 
ature; and, if not killed, it begins to eat its 
way into the fruit. About three or five days 
after blossoms fall is the best time. to spray, 
and continue so doing for about 20 days, as 
often as rain washes off the poison. If, after 
the first spraying, it should not rain for a week 
or ten days, you will kill 75 per cent of the larvae. 

The cureulio does not attack the plum until 
the fruit is about the size of peas, which, in or- 
dinary weather, is a week or ten days after the 
blossoms fall. Spray plums the same as apples; 
viz., With Paris green, at the rate of 1 1b. to 200 
gallons of water, applied with a good spraying- 
pump. Some use the same proportion of Lon- 
don purple on apples; but it should be avoided 
on all stone fruits, as it is liable to injure the 
foliage. 

You will see by the above that itis time and 
material thrown away to spray trees while in 
bloom; for, nine times out of ten, the rain will 
wash away the poison before the larva is on 
hand to eatit. I have my doubts whether bees 
‘an be poisoned in this way. I ‘don’t know” 
that it will not kill them. With such a deli- 
rately constructed tool for collecting nectar, I 
think it highly probable that they ean gather 
what they want, and reject the poison. Paris 
green is insoluble in water, and I think the 
bees can easily leave it in the blossoms, and 
take the nectar. I have heard of several cases 
of bees being poisoned in that way, but was not 
satisfied with the proof that spraying caused 
their death. My apiary is mostly under large 
apple-trees, and } always spray, just as though 
they were not there. The poisoned water will 
stand on hives, slightingst 
and if the day is a warm one, I always see a 
great many bees sipping it, and have never 
noticed any bad results. I have imprisoned 
bees loaded with such water, for 24 hours, and 
they came out lively. Those writing upon the 
subject should not say, ‘Don’t spray while in 
bloom, for it will poison the bees,” but strive to 
satisfy people that, by so doing, they will throw 
time and money away; and if you do satisfy 
them to that effect, why, that ends it. In other 
words, show them, not how it will injure other 
people, but themselves. I live in one of the 
greatest fruit-growing counties of the United 
States, and I know of but one man who sprays 
his trees while in bloom, and he wants to kill 
the moth that lays the eggs, instead of the lar- 
va from the egg. The-mature moth does not 
eat either the foliage or the fruit, and I hope 
we shall make him see it soon. I have yet to 
find an entomologist who recommends spraying 
trees while in bloom. We have arrived ata 
point in fruit culture where we have got to use 
insecticides and fungicides intelligently, or give 
up the business. As bee-keepers we must lose 
no opportunity to educate fruit-growers in re- 
gard to their own interests, and by so doing 
further our own. Iraise both fruit and honey, 
and never lose an opportunity of speaking a 
good word for both pursuits, and showing their 
dependence on each other when at our farmers’ 
club meetings, agricultural institutes, county 
fairs, or elsewhere, G. H. ASHBY, 

See’y Orleans Co. Farmers’ Club. 

Albion, N. Y. 

mm 


HOME-MADE HIVES. 





HOW TO MAKE THEM CHEAPLY. 


I think Isaw a notice somewhere in GLEAN- 
Nas of a dovetailed hive some one was offerin 
cheap made of 4¢ lumber. The editor was afrai 
it would be “too thin,’ but I rather like the 
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idea. Being made dovetailed, it would be 
strong enough; but its strongest point would be 
its cheapness, for I believe the time has gone by 
when bee-keepers can afford expensive hives. 
Butif the price were the same, I should still 
ywrefer them made of thin lumber, say 4 or %& 
inch. Flat covers of 4¢ and '¢ inch lumber are 
much the best, as they are lighter. and keep 
their place better,asI have proved in actual 
use for several years; and this brings me to my 
subject of 
HOME-MADE HIVES. 

I make hive bodies, bottoms, and covers, in- 
stead of buying. preferring to put money into 
foundation, as good straight worker combs and 
sections filled full of foundation, I believe, pay 
every time. I also buy my brood-frames. sec- 
tions, and supers. The materials are boot and 
shoe boxes, generally ‘4 and * inch in thick- 
ness. The best boot-boxes are 34 feet long, and 
will cut two lengths of hive stuff, while shoe- 
boxes are short and will cut but one length, 
leaving short pieces that will work in crosswise 
in making bottoms. The boxescan be bought 
here for 10 and 5 cents apiece for long and short 
ones. Theshort boxes, if in good condition, will 
each make a one-story hive with bottom and 
cover, and the long ones a two-story hive for ex- 
tracting. The ends of the boxes being thicker, 
they are used for ends of hives, rabbeting them 
for the hanging frame. A rabbet-plane can be 
bought for 50 or 60 cents; and some little strips 
ean be nailed on soit will cut just the right 
width, and stop cutting atthe rightdepvth. Of 
course, the stu 

NEEDS NO PLANING 


unless you want to plane off the stencil-marks. 
-For my part I rather like to see them; for the 
slight trace of the letters showing through the 
paint reminds me of money saved; and I take 
pride in saying to visitors, “See that hive? I 
made it myself, and it cost me only five cents 
out, except the paint.’”” When I first made 
them, six or seven years ago, I made them like 





A HOME-MADE BEE-HIVE, MADE OF SHOE- 
BOXES. 
the Heddon-Langstroth, with tight bottom; but 
I now make them with Dr. Miller’s reversible 
bottom, so as to have upper and lower stories 
interchangeable. 
THE COVERS. 

These are made of the sides of boxes which 
are matched. They are made long enough so 
they can be reversed, and the bees aoa genas the 
erste so they wil) shed rain. They make a 
ight handy hive for carrying in and out if win- 
tered in the cellar, but I have wintered in them 
on summer stands with excellent results since 
1884, by the following mode of agrsg for win- 
ter: The bees are supplied with six frames con- 
taining their stores, with a dummy or division- 
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board on each side. Corncobs are laid cro -<syig. 
over the frames, instead of the Hill devico: )y; 
latterly I use the large-sized wooden }):ttey. 
dishes turned bottom up over the cluster. xn | 
like them much better. A piece of bu ap is 
spread over, and then a thing I will cal] 
THE HILL TRAY 

is put on (see ent). I learned the use o! this 
from Mr. Hill, of Mount Healthy, Ohio. whey 
visiting at his houmein the fal] of 1884. [tis 
simply a light rim five or six inches high. with 





SHOE-BOX HIVE, WITH BUTTER-TRAY AND TRA) 
‘WITH BURLAP BOTTOM FOR WINTERING. 


burlap tacked on for a bottom. He explained 
that it would fit up in the corners better than a 
cushion. He used them on old-style Langstroth 
hives. I find them cheaper, too, as they take 
less burlap. 

After covering the bees with this tray about 
two-thirds full of chaff, a five-cent shoe-box is 
turned over the whole. It comes down over the 
hive usually two-thirds or three-fourths the wa) 
down. and so protects the hive a good deal. 
They are always longer than the hive, so they 
are put up close behind, and left sticking over 
in front. This givesa chance for ventilation 
through the hole covered with screen in the 
front end of the tray. It will be seen that this 
makes but little additional expense in prepar- 
ing the bees for winter, and but little packing 
material isused. One thing I will mention that 
I consider essential to success in wintering out- 
doors in this latitude, and that is—old combs. 

Oberlin. O., Feb. 21. CHALON Fowl Ls. 


{Hives made of thin stuff had a run some 2 
or 25 years ago. They were discarded because 
they were so liable to injury, and. most of us 
thought they were not as efficient protection 
against the frost as hives made of ineh lumber. 
Some 12 or 15 years ago I revived the idea again 
with what I called the “hoop” hive. These had 
covers % inch thick. But every little while 
somebody would sit down on these thin covers. 
and smash them in. They also troubled ime by 
getting split and coming to pieces. I decided 
that they were not as good weather prote tol, 
either in winter or summer, I have made some 
very pretty bee-hives from boxes bought a‘ (ry- 
goods stores; but unless one has much spare 
time to pull them to pieces and get the sails 
out, and considerable skill and ingenuy 10 
making things work together, I decided |: did 
not pay. Now, in contrast with the al e, | 
have several times thought that thin hive. sit- 
ting right in the sun, work better, especia 'y !!! 
the spring of the year, than thick ones. such 
hives will certainly answer very well, for | a0) 
of us have tried them when we could no g! 
any better.] 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


JAMES A. GREEN. 








Se thou a man Givens in his [bee-keeping] 
business? He shall stand before kings; he shall not 
stund before mean men.—PROV., 22: 29. 


James A. Green, the subject of this sketch. 
while still in his teens decided to make the road 
leading through the apiary his royal road to 
fortune. Giving to his chosen profession the 
close study and hard work always necessary to 
make a suecess of any profession, bringing to it 
the stimulus of a decided taste for bee-keeping, 
and a natural aptitude for its details, he is 
likely. before he is much older, to find * plenty 
of room at the top.” 

Mr. Green was born about thirty years ago in 
the little town of Dayton, on the banks of Fox 
River, in Illinois. While he has built up -an 
exteusive business and quite a national reputa- 
tion among bee-keepers, this town always has 
been and continues to be his home. 








JAMES A. GREEN. 


His practical experience with bees began in 
78, 


18 iring the absence of his father, who was 
at that time a bee-keeper on a ‘small scale. 
SWarming-time came on, the colonies needed 
attenion, and James and, his mother stepped 
promytly into the breach. All went well with 
the ©. periment; and when Mr. Green returned 
from olorado the boy had found his vocation. 
He ogan with twenty swarms in old-fashion- 
ed bho. hives. He found it hard to gather infor- 
Mati, about his new business. and, for lack of 
this | owledge, carried it on for some time in a 
pris ve way, which the modern bee-keeper 
Wo consider very antiquated indeed. But 
Jame was a very determined boy, and he did 
lot bh. eve there was any need of standing still 


go 1g baek because the way ahead looked 
rath difficult. So he diligently read on, gath- 
fring -om books and magazines some knowl- 
edge, od a little insight into the ways of bees. 
Atlas’. in the A BC of Bee Culture he found 
thes ition of his difficulties, and the best and 
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strongest of foundations for a novice in bee- 
keeping to build upon. The A BC of Bee Cul- 
ture very wisely assumes that the beginner 
knows as little about his future work as the 
child does of written language. So he, like the 
child, is required to begin with the alphabet. 
and when he has gained a thorough mastery of 
this he is also a long way on the road to the 
mastery of the bee-profession. 

James learned his A B C’s thoroughly, and 
henceforth his upward path became compara- 
tively easy. “Progressive and determined” 
make a very good combination, and this boy 
had both qualities. Gradually the old-fashion- 
ed methods and appliances gave place to new, 
improved, and scientific ones. ‘The ingenious 
hand of the master of the bee-yard supplement- 
ed his tools with handy contrivances of his own, 
and the apiary grew and grew until now, 1891, 
it numbers 300 colonies, and the sale of its prod- 
uct goes to many of the great cities of the 
country. 

More than this, while Mr. Green is still, and 
always will be, a student, his knowledge of bees 
and their culture is so wide, accurate, and prac- 
tical, that he takes rank among the best au- 
thorities in these matters. His name was re- 
cently sent in by the secretary of the Smithso- 
nian Institute for admission to one of the great 
scientific societies of France—a high honor for 
so young a man who has been only eleven years 
in the work. 

Back of every good man is a good mother. 
Back of nearly every successful man is a sym- 
pathetic mother or wife. Mr. Green is not an 
exception to this rule. From their babyhood, 
Mrs. Green took an interest in all that her boys 
cared to do—an interest no less wise and 
thoughtful than it was devoted. Each boy felt 
that mother was his particular partner, giving 
an intelligent appreciation to all the details of 
his boyish plans for the future, and sympathiz- 
ing with all his ups and downs. When Frank, 
the chemist, hid his beloved bottles on the high 
shelf of the dining-room cupboard, mother did 
not scold, nor ever ask to have them taken 
away. She only told Frank to be very careful 
how near he placed them to the eatables. 
When Kent, the bookworm, buried his face in 
the dear volume, and shut out all the world 
beside, she found out what he was reading, 
and, just as much as her busy life would allow, 
read with him. When Jimmy began to work 
among the bees, she armed herself with veil 
and gloves, and went,with him. And she has 
read so intelligently the books and magazines 
concerning the honey-bee—she has studied so 
carefully its habits—that she is very good au- 
thority on. the way of making it profitable to 
itsowner. So that it is certainly true that Mr. 
Green owes much of his present standing in the 
»rofession, and his suecess financially, to his 

est friend, his excellent mother. 

Mr. Green is not a man of one idea solely, nor 
does he believe in moving in the rut of one’s 
own business. Asan extensive and successful 
bee-keeper, he has been honored by his brethren 
with the vice-presidency of the Northwestern 
Bee-keepers’ Association, and it is needless to 
say that he fills the office well. 

A justice of the peace in his native town, his 
office gives him the power to bind in one two 
loving hearts, 

A graduate of the Ottawa High School, he 
has supplemented an excellent education by a 
course i careful and valuable reading. A lover 
of, and also a judge of first-class poetry, Mr. 
Green has many an apt quotation at his fingers’ 
ends, and he gives them on suitable occasions 
with point and grace. 

This love of choice and thoughtful reading led 
him very naturally into the Chautauqua Liter- 
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ary and Scientific Cirele. of which he is a very 
faithful and conscientious member. He belongs 
to the class of 1892. and has for some years been 
the president of the Ottawa Laurels (C. L. 8S. 
€.). Mr. Green is an enthusiastic amateur 
yhotogra pher. delighting in flash-light pictures, 
in which branch of photographie art he has 
made some good hits. and is marching onward to 
perfection. 

Best of all, he is a quiet, earnest. working, 
every-day Christian; a member of the Congre- 
gational church in Ottawa, and president of 
the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor, he is letting his “light shine before 
men.” 

Take him all in all, and viewed through the 
medium of other eyes more impartial than 
those of a cousin, James A. Green, besides being 
a live, progressive bee-keeper, is undoubtedly a 
very nice young man. LYDIA STRAWN. 

Ottawa, Ill., March 18, 


[My good friend, we feel greatly obliged to 
you for all these things you tell us about our 
valued contributor James A. Green. While 
much of it is new, we long ago decided here in 
the oftice that friend Green was a young manof 
no ordinary merit and acquirements. In fact, 
he now stands among the chosen few whose 
copy goes straight to the printers without read- 
ing. But, my good friend, will you pardon us 
if, while reading the above excellent encomium, 
our thoughts would keep wandering from the 
subject of the discourse to the discourser her- 
self, especially when you speak with such touch- 
ing pathos of the part the mother plays in this 
great machinery of human affairs and human 
events? It was my mother who first took me by 
the hand and led me to the garden on the hill- 
side, and taught me to look for the beets and 
radishes that were just peeping out of the 

round. Thenshe led my thoughts to Him who 
10lds all these things in the hollow of his hand. 
She also led me to the bee-hives, little dream- 
ing, perhaps (like many another mother), of 
what the outcome would be. If it were anybody 
else than friend Green, such kind words might 
be apt to make him proud: but then, you know, 
he is a working Christian. Who can tell all 
that is compassed and comprehended in these 
two simple words, *“ working Christian”? May 
God bless the words of this short sketch; and 
may they prove.an inspiration, not only to the 
boys cone jh sot men, but to the mothers of our 
land, young and old.] 


ee ee 
POISONOUS SNAKES, ETC. 


BY PROF. COOK. 





SOME ““SNAKE STORIES 





I am reminded by subscribers for GLEANINGS 
that I have not yet written the promised article 
on poisonous snakes, and so I will defer it no 
longer, especially as it is a subject of unusual 
interest to all. 

As is well known, we had, thanks to GLEAN- 
INGS and its readers, several rattlesnakes last 
summer in confinement and under observation, 
and with them we had two or three copper- 
heads and one highland moccasin, or cotton- 
mouth. These snakes are very interesting, as 
being justly the most dreaded enemies of man. 
Their concealment, readiness to bite, and the 
terrible nature of a wound from their fangs, 
make them peculiarly interesting. 

All of our poisonous snakes have broad, flat, 
triangular heads, and two curved movable 
fangs in the upper jaw. These are either hol- 
low or grooved, and connect with a poisonous 
sac in which is stored the venomous liquid 
which is so much dreaded—justly dreaded—as 
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itisa deadly poison. This is said to be -afo jf 
taken into the stomach; but once introduced jp. 
to the blood it brings severe pain, paralysis, anq 
death. When a venomous snake strijoes, i, 
straightens its fangs at the same time; and the 
Same muscles that raise the head and oxten¢ 
the fangs also compress the poison-sac, ad ey. 
trude the poison. It is said by some authors 
that the snake may strike without extiuding 
the venom. Ido not know that this is jot gq 
but I do know that they often throw drops of 
poison when they strike, even though they may 
not bite at all. Last summer our moccasin 
would strike at a stick, and we often siw the 
venom fly, and also saw drops of poison on the 
stick. 

In the form of the head and structure of the 
biting apparatus our poisonous snakes are like 
the same of the Orient. But all ovr poisonous 
snakes have a deep pit on the outside of the 
head, between the eyes and the nasal opening 
or openings of the nose. This pit is absent jy 
the venomous snakes of the Old World. Ony 
poisonous snakes, then, are easily known by 
their broad, flat, triangular heads, movable poi- 
son-fangs, and the pits between the eyes and 
opening of the nose. These are the only ready 
means to distinguish the copperheads and 
moccasins, while the several species of rattle- 
snakes are further marked by the conspicuous 
rattles that adorn their tails. These rattles are 
simply overlapping ring-like scales, which are 
connected some like the swivel link of a log- 
chain. The rapid vibration of the snake's tail 
causes these scales to move on each other, and 
produee the peculiar whirr which gives the 
common name to these venomous reptiles. [tis 
a very curious and interesting fact, that the 
copperhead will vibrate its tail against a board, 
stick, or box, so that one could scarcely dis- 
tinguish it from a real rattlesnake. We noted 
that specially last summer. 

The only poisonous snake we have in Michi- 
go is the massasauga, or prairie rattlesnake. 

his is short, heavy, dark in color, and beauti- 
ful neither in color, form, nor habit. Usually 
this snake, like the other venomous species. coils 
when it strikes, but not always. It will strike 
if cireumstances prevent its coiling. The 
young of our massasauga are born alive—that 
is, the eggs hatch within the mother. Such 
snakes are called ovoviviparous or viviparous. 
I think all of the venomous snakes are like 
these in their reproduction. The young mass- 
asaugas, when very small, will run, as | have 
witnessed, when danger threatens, into the 
mouth of their mother. It hardly need be said 
that they seek a very safe place. 

Rattlesnakes are grouped in genera from the 
peculiar arrangements of the plates on the back 
of the head. Thus our massasauga belongs to 
the genus Candisona. It is C. tergemina. 
There are two other species of this genus in the 
southwest of our country. 

The rattlesnakes of the East and South are 
longer, slimmer, and handsomer than t!)c mas 
sasauga. The large eastern one is Crotalus 
horridus, and is aptly named. They vary from 
yellow to black, and are marked with spots, 9 
that often they are quite handsome. They may 
grow to be four feet long. There are sveral 
species of this genus in the South, Son: /iwest, 
and West. One, C. adamanteus, or dimond 
rattlesnake, is very handsome. We had «vera! 
from the Gulf States last season, and they were 
beautiful. The color is yellowish bro n, and 
they are ornamented with thirty or more dark- 
brown diamond-shaped spots. They are slim 
and graceful, and are objects of great »eauly 
and interest as they strike—that is, if r moved 
ata safe distance hom the observer. | /ne 0 
these bit a cat in my laboratory last s:mmer. 
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The poor eat seemed to be in terrible pain im- 
media cly, and in less than two minutes her 
hind |\mb—the one bitten—was so paralyzed 
thats) dragged her hind parts. She was in 


such t-rrible pain that we gave her chloroform 
and placed her beyond suffering. 


[he copperhead is also a handsome snake. It 
is light reddish brown, spotted with darker 
prown. and has a copper-colored head. It 
seems less brainy than the rattlesnakes, for it 
would strike, or strike at, a stick, and throw its 


poison. while the rattlesnakes could not be 
fooled in any such way. They would attack 
only real game. The moccasin, like the cop- 
perhead, Was easily tantalized to strike at a 
stick. It is darker, and not so handsome as 
the copperhead and diamond rattlesnake. 

From our experiment with the cat I can not 
but believe that these snakes are fearfully 
venomous. Were I bitten, 1 would adopt radi- 
cal measures to effect a cure. If on the hand, 
finger. arm, or leg, I would tie a string very 
tigutly above the place, and try to keep the 
poison from entering the circulation. If I could 
geta hot iron, or some acid, at once, I would 
cauterize the wound; but it would not do to 
wait any. Sucking the poison out would al- 
ways be in order. ‘This is safe, for, as we have 
seen, nO harm would come, even if some of the 
venom were swallowed, though this would be 
unnecessary. The advice to drink whisky 
freely is so stoutly urged that I have only to say 
that it may do good. 

THE CHAIN, OR KING SNAKE, 


Iam indebted to one of your Georgia subscerib- 
ers. Mr. J. F.. MeCord; Covington, Ga., for a 
beautiful chain-snake. This. one of the com- 
monest snakes of the South, is also called king- 
snake, and Mr. McCord refers to it as the pilot- 
snake. The seientific name of this handsome 
snake is Ophibolus getulus. We see it belongs 
tothe same genus as the common milk-snake 
of both North and South (Ophibolus triangu- 
lus), whieh it much rebom bles in form. Itis 
also about the same size, from 25 to 40 inches. 
This milk-snake is often called house-snake, as 
itis not infrequently found in cellars and out- 
ae Both of these snakes are entirely 
larmless, 

The chain-snake is jet-black, and ringed with 
narrow yellow lines which fork below, inclosing 
black spots. Below it is white, spotted with 
black. The intense black, lined with yellow, 
gives a remarkably pleasing combination, 
which. together with the slim elongated form, 
makes this one of our very handsomest snakes. 
The negroes are said to regard this snake 
With respeet, and even awe. They claim 
that t rules the reptile world, and will 
even attack and subdue the terrible rattler. 
This \s doubtless why they call it the king- 
snake. The chain-snake feeds on lizards, mice, 
and co: ier snakes. Like our milk-snakes, this 
isentirvely harmless. It can not do harm, should 
it atimpt to bite; and the probability is, it 
woul. never essay to bite. The many teeth, 
proje ing from the jaw and somarine bones, 
are to weak to do more than hold on to its 
Victii, as it attempts to swallow its live and 
lively ood whole. ‘These teeth point back, and 
som: every struggle of its prey help on the 
operaon of swallowing. I am very glad of 
this cimen, as I always am to receive speci- 
mens rom the South. I will always gladly 
bay ¢ oress, and shall be very grateful for new 
Specin. ns. A. J. Coox. 

Ag: ultural College, Mich. 


‘Sor little time ago one of our correspondents 
asked have his GLEANINGS discontinued be- 
ease was too “snaky.” We think, however, 
that 1 one will complain in this line after hav- 
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ing read the wonderful facts which Prof. Cook 
gives us. They are all the more interesting to 
me because I know they are true; but if it were 
almost anybody else than our carefu! friend, I 
might. be a little suspicious—especially in re- 
gard to that startling statement that the youn 
seek refuge in their mother’s mouth. Now, 
am just Yankee enough to want to ask a lot of 
questions. Do not snakes breathe? If so, how 
are those young chaps going to breathe when 
the mother has swallowed them? and does she 
swallow half a dozen or so atonce? After the 
danger is past, I oe they turn around and 
crawl out again. Do they hold their breath 
all this time? I have heard this statement 
before, but I did not believe it. Our proof- 
reader suggests, however, that you only say they 
tind refuge in their mother’s mouth. But, dear 
friend Cook, do you mean to say that the mouth 
is large enough to give place toa brood of young 
snakes? The story was told me that she swal- 
lowed them to give them a place of safety. | 


Sr oo oO 
THE NOISE OF BEES IN THE CELLAR. 





DR. MILLER DISCUSSES THE CAUSES. 





I wish I could clearly interpret what the bees 
mean by the noise they make in the cellar. Do 
they make the same kind of noise at all times? 
Does a noise always mean that something is 
not quite right? I have thought that, when 
bees are making anoise because too cold, they 
make a kind of sharp, rattling noise, different 
from the noise made when they are warm. Per- 
haps others can tell better aboutit. This rat- 
tling noise must be made with the wings, for 
bees have a true voice, aside from the noise 
made by the wings. Cheshire says the wings 
make the buzzing, and the humming is made by 
the interrupted air passing through the spira- 
cles, or breathing-tubes. This latter is the true 
voice. Lendois recognizes a third tone in the 
flight sound—that made by the vibrations of 
the abdominal rings. Differently from what 
might be supposed, the most acute and intense 
noise is that made by the true vocal apparatus. 
These three tones are all made at the same time 
during flight; and, if I understand the matter 
rightly, they are inseparably connected with the 
muscular effort made in flying. Weall know 
very. well the difference there is in some of the 
sounds made by a bee on the wing as it leaves 
the hive or returns heavily laden, or flies scold- 
ing about our heads. 

Now, does a bee, or can a bee, make the same 
variety of soundsin the hive as on the es ? 
When a colony of bees in the cellar are as quiet 
and still as ifdead, and are disturbed, er al- 
ways seem to me to make a kind of sleepy 
sound. Ifa colony is too cold, it makes a noise. 
Does the noise make it warm? Hardly. 
On a cold day a man slaps his arms around him 
to warm himself. The exercise warms him, and 
the noise he makes is a necessary accompani- 
ment. Isn’t it just the same with the bees? 
But if the bees get too warm they make a noise. 
Surely, exercise doesn’t cool them, does it? If 
you ges too warm, do you go to jumping around 
or slapping your arms together to cool off? 
Well, you may use a certain kind of exercise to 
cool off, and that is by plying a fan—precisely 
what the bees do, only I suspect that, generally, 
the only feeling they recognize is a desire for 
purer air. Dzierzon intimates that the main 
reason why bees are noisy in cellars is because 
of impure air. If cold,do they ever get very 
noisy? But when warm, they do get very noisy. 

It is generally believed, and I think it is cor- 
rect, that, in summer, bees keep the air in their 
hives pure by ventilating, and it is the same, I 
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suppose, in the cellar. That ventilation is al- 
ways accompanied by acertain amount of sound, 
is it not, whether in summer or winter? If the 
bees recognize the presence of impure air in the 
hive, the natural thing is to ventilate. If the 
air in the hive is exactly the same temperature 
as that outside, and there is nothing to create 
any motion of the air either in or out of the 
hive, then, as the air becomes impure by breath- 
ing, the bees must necessarily purify it by ven- 
tilating. If, however, the air outside the hive 
is enough colder than that within, the greater 
weight of the outside air will make it displace 
that within, so that, if it be just enough colder, 
there will be no need of action on the part of 
the bees, either to get up heat or to purify the 
air. That particular point of temperature is 
supposed to be somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 45°, possibly a little above it. This is on the 
supposition that the air outside the hive is pure. 

Now, suppose a colony gets to work ventilat- 
ing, and the air they introduce is just as im- 
pure as that driven out. The effort to change 
the air will become more violent, until the 
whole hive is in a roar; and, if the cold does not 
force them to stay in the hive, they will collect 
on the outside, just where their instinct tells 
them they may find the purestair. Just this 
state of things I have seen many a time on 
warm, muggy days toward spring. On the 
evening of sucha day, I have opened wide the 
cellar-door, so as to letin better air. Did that 
quiet the bees? So far from it, the noise in- 
creased so much that the roaring could be heard 
ata distance of several rods from the cellar. 
Why? Perhaps the bees had understood that 
a stock of fresh air had been brought into the 
cellar, and that now it was worth while to 
work harder than ever to get some of it while it 
was going. At any rate, they seemed to go to 
work with a will; but when they had filled their 
hives with the precious breathing material, 
they stopped ventilating; and by the next morn- 
ing the cellar was almost as quiet as death, and 
not a bee would stir from the hives, though the 
full light of day streamed in. 

So far, then, we seem to have noise of two 
kinds—that made when the bees are warming 
up, and that made when they are ventilat- 
ing. The noise of cold bees seemsa little in the 
cellar like the sound of asoft wind blowing 
through the pine-trees. Are there any differ- 
ent sounds ? 

‘Are we to understand that. when a colony is 
somewhat noisy, something is not quite right? 
I don’t know for sure, but I think not. Is it not 
necessary for a colony, after such a length of 
time, t- make a stir and take a lunch, and, pos- 
sibly, make other changes? Did you ever no- 
tice them rousing up periodically, and then qui- 
eting down again? Unless you are quite chow 
to the colony you may not hear it, and it makes 
hardly a perceptible difference in the murmur of 
the cellar. So I would say you may find single 
colonies noisy, without any harm; but if. all the 
cellar is noisy, something needs attention. Now, 
am I right in all this? Can any one tell us 
more about it? C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill., Mar. 6. 


{This noise in a bee-cellar has always been 
somewhat of a mystery to me, and I believe 
your suggestions on the cause are good. There 
is one thing I feel pretty sure of—that is, if the 
cellar is above 50 degrees in temperature, and 
the bees are noisy, by lowering the temperature 
down to 40 they will become quiet. The only 
means of lowering the temperature with me 
has been to open the windows at night. That 
did two things—let in pure air, and the lower 
temperature created a circulation. Another 
thing I have noticed: If the temperature goes 
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down too low, bees are apt to be noisy 4 gaiy 
By closing the windows next morning. they 
would be quiet. As you say, the noise |) one 
case is caused by a lack of ventilation, and in the 
other the cause was a lack of warmth. P: rhays 
some one else will argue that the temperature 
was notright. I have not been troubled mye 
with extreme temperature in my cellar, but | 
have allowed it to become low in order (6 spe 
what the effects would be. I have noticed one 
other thing: Thatone or two hybrid colonies 
that we had in the cellar would be making 
roar when all the rest of the bees were quiet, | 
accounted for this on the ground that the, 
were so exceedingly sensitive to a slight dis. 
turbance that they immediately entered their 
rotest. These same bees, if outdoors, would 
1ave done it in a rather more forcible way.| 
E. R. R. 


oO 
OBJECTIONS TO FIXED DISTANCES. 


Cc. A. HATCH RECOUNTS THEM. 





While we are hearing so much about the ad- 
vantages of closed-end frames and fixed dis- 
tances, would it not be well to look at some 
of the disadvantages of them. and the adyan- 
tages of hanging, or, rather, swinging frames? 

Is rapidity of handling the only thing to be 
considered? and is it really so that the closed- 
end, or any frame having a device for keeping 
them a certain distance from each other. can be 
handled faster than common L, frames? Itis 
said that one can take three frames at one time, 
and therefore can get along, presumably. three 
times as fast. Can not three frames of any kind 
(if one wants to liftso much at once) be taken 
at one time by putting your fingers between the 
frames to keep them apart. have done it 
many times; but two heavy frames at once are 
about all the average bee-man will care to lift. 
and follow it up for any length of time. 

If frames having end-pieces wide enough to 
fill completely the space, like the Quinby and 
new Heddon hive, I have found it necessary to 
loosen the frame at both ends, and sometimes 
they are so glued with propolis that they are 
fixed indeed; and in the Heddon hive TI have had 
to spoil the first frame in order to get ut the 
rest. Perhaps this may be owing to the frames 
filling the hive endwise; but suppose a space is 
left there, what a fine place for moth to hide, or 
for more propolis to be stowed! When bees 
bring in propolis and fill every crack and cran- 
ny with chunks as large as hazelnuts, and some- 
times larger, we have to beware of the chances 
for storage left around the hive. “ But.” says 
one, “ we are going to have the frames wedged 
so closely that noecrack for propolis is left be- 
tween.” Can any form of wedge and fo!!ower 
bring them closer than a screw which was used 
in my case? and what is to prevent that \ edge 
from being stuck solid with propolis? and can 
you get frames made so square and truc that 
they will all come up chock against each neigh- 
bor? If you can, you have found a better work- 
man than we have, and we have had som: good 
work done. What is the matter wit! the 
round-headed nails recommended by Dr Mil- 
ler? 

You nrust always put the frame in the hive 
the same way it came out, Which makes | 1 €X- 
tra item to watch, and sometimes it is a 1 «| ad- 
vantage to change ends with a frame. The 
nails are also always catching on the hive vr 00 
other frames, and bothering, especially | 00 
wants to handle them rapidly, and that» jus! 
the point we are after. We had severa. /itl- 
dred frames fixed this way some years ag», bul 
used them only one year, when we remoyv | ¢V- 
ery one, at no little expense and labor. The 
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nails ore also much in the way about using the 
uneapping-Knife, This last point would con- 
demi ‘iem for all extracted-honey men. 

The Hoffman frame, which has closed ends 

only part way down, as Tunderstand it, is per- 
haps open to less objections; but there are the 
sume ones in regard to being stuck with propo- 
lis. What a fine place the V point between two 
frames is for it! Still, if the frames are wedg- 
ed close,and fit snug, the part in contact is so 
short (hat not mucheffort will be needed to sep- 
arate them. It also has the end projection to 
lift and handle it by, which with me is quite im- 
portant. If we are to haye frames fixing the dis- 
tances automatically, let us try to get a good 
one, adopting the Jacksonian motto, * Be sure 
you are right, then go ahead.” 
“ Romember what a boom was made only two 
or three years ago on reversing frames, and 
then see how many are in use to-day. Are we 
not too mueh like a flock of sheep—when one 
leader goes, all make a rush, regardless of what 
we require. C. A. Hatcu. 

Ithaca, Wis., Mar. 26. 


fam glad of your article, friend H.; and be- 
lieve me When I say Iam just as much pleased 
to have the other side discussed as to have the 
ope toward Which I am leaning; the more so, be- 
cause | know you are a successful bee-keeper, 
and candid and fair in your judgments. 

I do not know that it is so in every one’s 
hands, that the closed-end or Hoffman frame 
can be handled faster than loose frames. I 
know | saw Hoffman and Elwood handle their 
respective fixed frames faster than the average 
man will the loose frame. But as Mr. Hoffman 
inthe nextissue will touch upon this point and 
Mr. Elwood in the present issue, 1 will let 
them speak for themselves. 

Hanging frames with nails for spacers, and 
such like contrivances, would be an intolerable 
nuisance, and I do not wonder that you discard- 
ed them. 

To handle the closed-end or Hoffman rapidly, 
they should be picked up in pairs, and some- 
times in trios. If they are full of honey, two 
will be enough to lift. If empty or nearly so, in 
the spring, then you can handle as many as you 
can Span With your fingers. I know you can 
handle loose frames after a fashion in pairs, but 
not with the same facility that the Hoffman 
frames can be thus handled. I have tried both 
Wavs 

Those of us who have defended fixed dis- 
tances did not intend to convey the impression 
that i\ed frames could be handled in speed in 


propo: Lion to the number of frames handled at 
onee, cs you seem to take it. We meant that 
the ha dling in pairs and in trios assisted. 


For rapid manipulation there is another very 


important consideration. For closed-end or 
Hoffnian frames a hive with a movable side. or, 
better. one with a loose follower, should be used 
andt! n you get lateral movement in its perfec- 
tion, 

You experience with the Heddon closed-end 
frame -s different from ours, so that we shall 


have + account for that on the score of local- 
ity. 

WI you say regarding closed-end frames in 
close.’ ‘ting eases may be a serious objection in 


hany ocalities; and if so, we should be warned 
ofiti) advanee; but this does not apply at all to 
the H fman frames or closed-end rennon used 
asQui by advised. 


Au’ now about the propolis between the 


crack: We have had no very great trouble on 
thats’ ve. So far, compression has obviated the 
roubi = But perhaps I should remark right 


here,’ at the Italians do not deposit propolis 
like h\ vrids or blacks. But in spite of all you 
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say, everywhere in New York I saw every 
thing smeared with propolis; and if there is any 
place ip the United States where propolis is de- 

sited freely, it isin York State: Elwood says 
1e never Saw any more propolis thanin his lo- 
sality, and yet neither he nor Lloffman experi- 
ences any trouble from it with their frames. 
You say, with fixed distances you must always 
put the frame in the hive in the same way it 
came out. On this point 1 just won’t agree. 
This may be true, however, if you take old 
hanging frames and make them into fixed dis- 
tances with nails. But take frames that have 
always been fixed (that is, those that have nev- 
er been eaneentes to the hit-and-miss spacing), 
and have always been handled properly. I am 
pretty sure there will be no trouble. Notice 
what Mr. Hoffman says in the followingarticle. 
Mr. Elwood has told me the same thing. 

There was a boom made in reversing, and it 
‘ather died out; but Iam pretty sure that it is 
going to come up when the proper appliances 
permit of its more easy operation. Reversing 
with ordinary loose frames is impracticable; 
but with fixed frames inversion is not only more 
feasible but practicable; and, as friend Dayton 
said in the last issue, and as Mr. Chalon Fowls 
and others have insisted, 1 believe that more 
brood can be secured in a certain number of 
frames by reversing than by not reversing. If 
this is true—and our experience in the apiary 
inclines me to this opinion—then here is a point 
that we can not very well overlook. Fixed dis- 
tances are going to make reversing possible 
where before it was impracticable (because the 
whole hive can easily be turned upside down 
and the combs won’t topple over either), and 
there is nothing that makes such _ beautiful 
combs as reversing. Iam very glad to refer you 
to an article from Mr. Hoffman, which appears 
next: and I would also advise you to read an- 
other from the pen of Mr. Elwood.| E.R. R. 


TT oO — 
THE HOFFMAN FRAME DEFENDED. ' 





HINTS ON ITS MANIPULATION BY THE INVEN- 
TOR HIMSELF—MR. JULIUS HOFFMAN. 

In GLEANINGS of Mar. 15th, Mr. W. W. Som- 
erford is condemning closed-end frames in 
quite a severe and positive way. I have but 
very little time to write, and perhaps still less 
inclination and ability todo so; but Mr. Som- 
erford’s sweeping assertion, and the apparent 
tendency in his article to warn beginners 
against the Hoffman frame, induces me to 
make a few remarks in your valuable paper— 
unless GLEANINGS has closed its pages to any 
further testimony on the Hoffman side, as that 
gentleman calls it. 

I will begin by saying that I never made the 
slightest attempt, in word or writing, to per- 
suade or induce anybody to adopt or use my 
style of frame until. quite recently. When the 
now so-called Hoffman frame was brought to 
notice in GLEANINGS I thought it best to state 
how I make and use the suspended, partly 
closed-end frame, and tried to explain what I 
thonght their advantages. 

What induced the editors of GLEANINGS to 
bring this frame before the public, I do not 
know; but I was much _ surprised, like Mr. 
Somerford, that my style of frame had worked 
its way intoso many apiaries,even to most of 
the distant States. 

Iean assure Mr. Somerford, too, that I know 
of a good many beginners who started with the 
Hoffman frame, and are quite successful with 
it. I also know of many good practical honey- 
raisers who have worked with the common 
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loose or swinging frame, and use the Hoffman 
now exclusively. If Mr. Somerford has used 
the Hoffman frame as made by me, and de- 
scribed in GLEANINGS, will he please tell the 
readers of GLEANINGS in how many colonies 
and for how many years he has used them ? 

If he is of his friend Woodward’s type, who 
has sometimes to leave the close-fitting frames 
apart a little,on account of irregular combs, 
and can not interchange them very well be- 
cause his combs differ so, and as he can not 
keep his hives level, the combs are out of true. 
If he is that kind of bee-keeper it will. I think, 
be better for him not to handle a spaced or 
close-fitting frame; or, better yet, work the old 
box hive. We have, in the working season, 
from eight to ten thousand frames to handle 
and in nse, and any of them will fit in any col- 
ony between any two combs. Is Mr. Somerford 
not aware of the fact that some of our most 
practical and extensive honey - raisers have 
used a close-fitting frame for a great many 
years? Please ask them whether the frame 
they use is abominable and unbearable to them. 

I have no doubt that these successful men can 
handle their close-fitting frames quite as fast 
and conveniently as Mr. Somerford his swing- 
ing or loose frame. Has Mr. Somerford ever 
moved several hundred colonies to different lo- 
ealities and back again every season? If so, 
will he please tell us how he would fix his 
swinging frames to load and unload to take his 
bees to different localities over rough and hilly 
roads, or take his filled combs home for extract- 
ing from the different apiaries as we have 
to do? 

My hired man (I often have a green or inex- 
perienced man to do it) can, and has often done 
all the moving of the bees to tive and six differ- 
ent yards inspring and fall. without any assist- 
ance, 

If I used a loose swinging frame it would re- 
quire such an amount of time, labor, and care, 
to move the bees every year. that I should not 
want to doit at all. It would be * abominable 
and unbearable” business, and I would give it 
up. 

DOES THE HOFFMAN FRAME KILL BEES” PRO- 
POLIS: DOES IT HINDER OR ASSIST 
MANIPULATION ? 

In regard to bee-glue, I will say that we have 
no trouble from it with our frames and in our 
climate, when the frames fit as well as they 
ought to, and are always pushed together well. 

I, indeed, prefer the gluing together of the 
frames by the bees to a loose shifting frame, as 
I can lift and carry the hives more handily. I 
hardly believe that Mr. Somerford gave the 
Hoffman frame a fair trial: for if he had, he 
would not say it kills bees. 

In examining or working a colony of bees, 
the frames ought not to be pressed quite close 
together until the work with that hive is done, 
when all the frames of the hive should be 
pressed together firmly in a lot. If a little 
smoke is used before, to drive the bees down 
where the trames are not close fitting, no bees 
will be killed. Any person at all fitted for 
the bee-business will soon handle such frames 
without killing bees. 

In conclusion I wish to say, that, if a bee- 
keeper can not become expert enough to handle 
a close-fitting frame well, he should not dis- 


courage others from trying them, because I am 


certain there are many in our great country 

who are progressive and clever enough to make 

a success in honey-raising by using improved 

appliances or fixtures. JuLius HOFFMAN. 
Canajoharie, N. Y., Mar. 23. 


'T will say to our readers that Mr. Hoffman is 
modest and retiring in disposition, and one who 
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is but little inclined to push the merits © ayy 
of his devices. He has no interest in*be: syp- 
lies, and, in fact, never had, that T know of 
Vhat he says above, lam sure was influoneed 
only by his free-hearted disposition to cd.) the 
bee-keeping world good. He has used ¢\tep. 
sively the loose hanging frame, and I think he 
can prove every statement made, just as |6 did 
to me when I visited his place some six months 
ago. His success with 600 colonies. and |)is big 
crops of honey, secured largely by his ows jn- 
dividual labor. means something. 

The reason why we thought best to introduce 
his frame was because, here and there a!! over 
the country (when we were agitating fixed dis- 
tances) bee-keepers were asking us to look into 
its merits. So many of these came in, and they 
argued with so much show of reason, that this 
was largely influential in inducing me to make 
a visit east, to see Mr. Hoffman handle his 
frames; and the result was, that I was so thor- 
oughly convineed of their merits I knew we 
should be doing bee-keepers a good turn by of- 
fering them to the public. 

J. H. Nellis advertised Hoffman frames some- 
thing like ten years ago; and after his journal 
ceased publication in 1882, comparatively noth- 
ing more was said in regard to them; butit 
seems they have during these years been silent- 
ly working their way throughout the country 
among bee - keepers, solely on their merits. 
Supply-dealers may boom a poor article. and 
get it generally introduced; but when an arti- 
cle, without any booming for ten years. works 
its own way into favor, it must have intrinsic 
value, or it would die out. 

I believe the Hoffman frame is better adapt- 
ed to beginners than any other frame I know of. 
They can not help getting their combs spaced 
right: and I know by experience that begin- 
ners seldom if ever space loose frames properly. 
and then they write to know why bees bulge 
their combs so badly, or why their combs are so 
crooked, ete. 

In the next issue Mr. Hoffman will show how 
to handle the Hoffman frame, by an illustrated 
article. | E. R. BR. 


—_—— ea 


THE HETHERINGTON QUINBY HIVE. 


MR. ELWOOD TELLS HOW TO HANDLE I, AND 
EXPLAINS ONE OF THE SECRETS OF ITS 
RAPID MANIPULATION, 

The junior editor of GLEANINGS has cal- 
vassed the subject so exhaustively as to leave 
little to be said on fixed distances with ‘closed- 
end frames. I was glad of an opportunity of 
showing the workings of our hive to a practical 
beé-keeper familiar with the swinging frame 
hive in its various modifications; for I had sur- 
mised, as Mr. Root admits, that my statements 
as to rapid and safe work were, by many. ‘isbe- 
lieved. However, I am pleased to know thal 
my advocacy for these many years of fixed dis- 
tances and closed-end frames, while covwted a 
serious blunder, was attributed to nothing 

worse than ignorance. 








THE TWO REQUIREMENTS OF A GOOD BE! HIVE, 


A good bee-hive must fill two requir ments 
reasonably well to be worthy of that naric. | 
It must be a good home for the bees; 2. | mus! 
in addition be so constructed as to be cove: 
ient to perform the various operations 1" juired 
by modern bee-keeping. The first of ti sete 
quirements is filled very well by a good 0X 0 
straw hive. Bees will store as much hv vey !! 
these hives as in any, and in the Nort’ the 
will winter and 7s as well ina stra hive 
as in any other. They do not, however, |! the 
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Sec’ requirement; and to meet this the mov- 
able-(rame hive was invented. 


Wily QUINBY INVENTED THE CLOSED-END 
FRAME. 

Mr. Quinby observed, soon after the introdue- 
tion of the Langstroth hive, that bees did not 
wit as wellin them as in box hives, on ac- 
count of the open frame; and he remedied it by 
making his frames elosed end. Dzierzon also 
discovered that the open frame infringed upon 
the welfare of the bees, and says: ** These pas- 
sages are unnatural, and they carry off the nee- 
essury heat and moisture from the brood-nest 
and \vinter quarters of the bees, so that colonies 
generally winter badly.” Abbott. late editor of 
the British Bee Journal, says: “* There is noth- 
ing more unnaturalin hive arrangement than 
the absurd practice of making or leaving 
spaces round the frame ends.” Bees usually 
close up the spaee between the combs and 
frame ends or side walls of hives, as far down 
as honey extends, and undoubtedly our frames 
should be closed as far down as the instinet of 
the bees teaches them to close this space, which 
is often to the very bottom of the frame. This 
close space saves much heat, and enables weak 
colonies to build up in the spring thatin an 
open-end frame would have no chance what- 
ever, 

Qur division-boards, or panels, as we 
call them, are close fitting at top, bot- 
tom. and ends. They are always at 
hand, thus making it very convenient 
to contract the broud-nest to suit the 
requirements of the smallest colony, 
or to enlarge it to suit the largest col- 
ony. With a quilt over the top of the 
frames, every space between the combs 
is made so close that it is easily kept 
wari. and really gives our hive nearly 
all the advantages of the box hive, 
with the additional one of combs re- 
movable at pleasure. 

MOVING BEES ON CLOSED-END FRAMES. 

Our hive is portable. No cumber- 
some rack is needed in moving bees, 
for two hives sit side by side in the bot- 
tom of the wagon, and one hive piles 
on top of another, without aeed of 
sticks between. In preparing a colony 
for moving. we shove out the entrance 
side in the bottom of the hive. and 
put in its place a wire-cloth slide to 
give the neeessary ventilation. Then 
Iwo screws are put in—one through 
each side of the bottom-board into the 


edgo of the hive. An average man will con- 


sum about a hundred minutes from the time 
he touches a yard until he drives out with a 
load of thirty-three swarms. The two screws 


hen oned fasten the bottom on so securely 
that we have had no aecidents on the road 
serious enough to warrant unhitehing the 
team from the wagon. Our bees are usually 
dra over rough, stony, and hilly roads, but 


we «no queens or bees killed from frames 
flopping together, nor do we have any combs 
bro . Itisalong time sinee I saw a comb 


that iad been broken on the road.* When 
our oes were housed in November, two men in 
the llar and three outside with a team put 
then ‘1 at the rate of two colonies per minute. 





*M oot has told you something about our roads, 
whic), vere at their best when he was here. Per- 
haps “.ey were not very smooth then, as, on coming 
down ne steep hill, Tecaught him holding fast to the 
Seat h both hands. This was not when our bees 
a jecting to having their pictures taken, for 
= h ids o— busy then, and I remember that I 

as { oot, 
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With the swinging frame they could hardly 
have handled them so rapidly, saying nothing 
about their safety. 

Not only is our hive movable, but our frames 
are also movable. In walking up to a hive, one 
motion lifts the hive proper from its bottom- 
board. and places it at the side of the exposed 
frames, where it forms a seat of convenient 
height. The iron roof is nailed to the hive, 
and, of course, always goes with it. Only in 
the hottest weather is there a shade-board to 
be removed. Another motion with one hand 
removes the quilt’ covering the frames, and the 
other hand blows a puff or two of smoke from 
Jumbo, while the first removes the.cord holding 
the frames more tightly together. You are 
then ready for business. If you are looking for 
the quantity of brood in the hive, you can re- 
move the frames in pairs; for they are easily 
and rapidly handled in this way, and one side 
of acomb is usually a duplicate of the other 
side. The bottom-board is large enough so 
that the frames removed can be hooked on the 
bottom near you, and far enough away from 
the others to have ample room to get a good 
look at the next comb (see Fig. 1).* Thisisa 


valuable feature of the hive, as you can have 
always a good place for combs without setting 
them upon the ground where you are in danger 





FIG. 1, QUINBY CLOSED-END FRAMES MANIPULATED. 


of losing queens and damaging brood, besides 
other annoyances. The hive-bottom as we use 
it for comb honey is 18 inches across, while the 
maximum number of frames used for this pur- 
pose would oceupy only 11'¢ inches, In remov- 
ing frames. a small knifet will readily loosen 
one end, when they can be unhooked from the 
bottom. Quite often a knife is not necessary, 
but it is advisable to carry one. 

On looking over combs it is best to set them 
together on the bottom. see Fig. 1, so that bees 
can neither get in nor out between the ends of 
the frames. This is best for various reasons. 





*Mr. Elwood several times showed me the queen 
by simply dividing the hive in perpendicular halves, 
as shown in the engraving. Often this was all that 
was necessary, and the hive was closed up. Many 
times he handled and examined into hives without 
removing a single frame. This is why he often can 
find a queen quicker than he could in a loose- 
frame hive in a box.—E. R. R. 


+A good penknife will.open any hive, and for 
nearly fifteen years I carried and used exclusively 
the same light jack-knife, breaking it only in taking 
off clamps of honey. 
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In cool weather it saves heat, also annoyance 
from robbers; and when looking for queens the 
bees do not bunch up when the combs are the 
proper distance apart. Also when we have all 
the combs looked over, they are ready to have 
the cord and quilt put on them after a shove 
(with both hands as per Fig. 1) slides them all 
to the center of the bottom-board, ready for the 
hive. P. H. ELwoop. 
Starkville, N. Y., Mar. 15. 
Continued next issue. 


[In the next issue Mr. Elwood will explain 
why the closed-end frame as Mr. Quinby rec- 
ommended it does not kill bees. This will also 
be illustrated with suitable engravings. Mr. 
Elwood has given very truthfully the two re- 
quirements of a bee-hive—one suited to the 
bees, and the other to the bee-keeper. We all 
agree on the first requirement, but we do not all 
agree as to What constitutes the second one. I 
will say that the engraving, Fig. 1, was taken 
from a photograph. and is very nearly accurate. 
The manner in which the frame is hooked to 
the strap iron is not entirely correct; but this 
will be illustrated in the next issue, and shown 
right. | E. R. 

1 


CLOSED-END FRAMES. 


MRS. AXTELL DISCUSSES SOME OF 
ADVANTAGES. 





THEIR DIS- 





Mr. Axtell has given you his views about the 
standing closed-end Quinby frames and hive, 
which features of the hive I like too; but there 
are some things about it that even I do not like. 
In the first place, one must be very careful to 

ush the frames bs tight each time; and even 
f they are pushed up tight, the bees will stick 
on a little bee-glue along the crack that 
was made when pried apart. Then next 
time a little more will be put on, and the next 
time a little more, so that they will unavoidably 
et further and further apart—that is, spaced 
urther apart unless the apiarist will at least 
once a year scrape between those combs. 

My plan has been to get around once in two 
years myself, at least, and take down the front 
of the hive, and, with an old butcher-knife, I 
pry each comb apart and scrape between the 
two, then scrape off the front board of the hive, 
with a scraper and the front end of the brood- 
frames (I porane the front end before being 

ried apart). hen I go to the back end of the 

ive and take down the board and scrape off 
the back end of the frames before prying them 
apart; then I pry them apart and scrape be- 
tween the combs; then scrape off the board be- 
fore putting it up. 

I have always made it a point, about once in 
two years, to have the edges between the combs 
where they come together scraped, and the front 
board once in one year; and the back board, 
which is often taken down, scraped oftener. 
Now, if that scraping is neglected,in a few 
years an immense amount of wax and propolis 
would be put in. so that the combs would be 
spaced much too far apart; and the frames, by 
the addition of the propolis, would become so 
long we could not shut up the hive. For that 
reason, year before last I strained my arms 
drawing the corners close together so they 
could be clamped. We are about to fix all our 
hives ‘g or + a pe inch longer than they were 
needed when new. 

Always. in the fall, we have a large number 
of brood-frames not needed in the hives. and 
sometimes they are filled with honey, and often 
not filled; but I generally take pains to have 
them all cleaned of propolis between the edges 
where they come together, as it is very much 
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easier cleaned out of the hive than in the jive. 
where the bees are constantly poking | hejr 
heads out in my way, and I have to us: the 
smoker to keep them back. 

Now, another serious objection to the si and- 
ing closed-end frames is especially seriovs jy 
the hands of our helpers or beginners. A: the 
front ends, if the bees run, they will generally 
run down at the front end, and get just where 
we want to set the frame. I can searcely ever 
sit and look at one of my helpers replace the 
combs in the hive, because they will ki!] so 
many bees at that front end on the bottom, so 
there is danger of killing the queen also. Mr, 
Axtell does not, nor do I, kill many bees in that 
way: but we are careful not to get them to 
running, and I know better how to prevent get- 
ting them down there; but if they do get down 
too bad, then we loosen the front board a little 
until the combs are returned; but in that case 
the frame must be caught by the hoop-iron 
catch at the bottom. or they will have to be 
watched pretty carefully, or they will tumble 
over. 

Ihave thought, if we were making al! new 
frames why not have the lower end of the front 
bar a mere point? but then the bees would,a 
few of them, get between the end of the frame 
and the front board unless there was a bee- 
space between the frame and front board. 

I think we like the hive and frame we have 
always used better than any other, because we 
better know how to handle it. But there are 
advantages in this style of hive, I am quite 
certain, Which we can not get in the hive with 
a hangiug frame not having closed ends. 

Roseville, Il. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 


{I do not know that I clearly understand just 
what kind of a closed-end arrangement you 
use. If I mistake notitis the original Quinby 
without the iron hooks. You know that Capt. 
Hetherington and P. H.4Elwood use the Quin- 
by system, slightly modified. As they use it, 1 
do not think they are troubled much with the 
killing of bees in the way you speak of. 

I know that propolis will build up between 
the uprights or closed ends; but, if I am cor- 
rect, this can be largely obviated by compres- 
sion. This is so with the Heddon shallow 
closed-end frames. Although we have used 
one of his hives some three or four years, there 
is scarcely more propolis between the uprights 
than there was the first three months it was 
used. The compression keeps it out. I shall 
be glad to have this subject discussed, particu- 
larly by Mr. Elwood and Mr. Hoffman, and by 
others who have had experience “along this 
line” as Doolittle says.] y. RR 


or 
WAX SECRETION. 


PROF. COOK STILL THINKS WAX IS SECRETED 
ONLY WHEN NEEDED. 


\. R. 





Friend Root, it is pleasant to read the replies 
in the last number of the American Bee (ow 
nal, to the query regarding wax secr: ‘ion. 
Nearly all think bees do not secrete ¢ cept 
when it is necessary in the economy of the ‘ive. 

In the March 15th number of GLEANING» you 
remember | went a little further. I urgec that 
bees secrete only when the wax is needec. as 4 
rule, and gave, as the best hypothesis ex) all- 
ing this that quiet was the probable exp ana 
tion. I should add, quiet under full nuti ‘ion. 
That is, the bee is functionally active. cals 
much, but exercises very little. 

In your foot-note you remark that you [or 
merly thought as I do; but you add, that ® .un- 
dant wax scales. produced while feeding » gar 
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syrup so abundant that they fall to the bot- 
wm of (re hive—makes you skeptical. I have 
noticed the Same thing that you speak of, and 
it the rather confirmed my view. If we feed 
syrup ia quantities, the bees are nervously stim- 
ulated. and I think the functional activity is by 
no meaus Slight; yet, how little they exercise! 
There is no occasion for much exercise. With a 
ehance they will build comb very rapidly. Sup- 
ply them a full set of combs, and they have no 
yse for the seales, and the latter lie thick on 
the bottom-board. This strengthens me in the 
view that wax is secreted only under those con- 
ditions which usually prevail when wax is 
yeeded. That is, the bees are functionally ac- 
tive under high nervous tension, and yet are 
not exercising much, either from choice or be- 
equse, as in ease of feeding, there is little or no 
oceasion for much exercise. The fact that they 
do not secrete wax except when it is needed, I 
feel certain is, as a rule, well grounded. If any 
one can give a better solution of this problem 
than is afforded in the theory of physical quiet 
in conjunetion with a stimulated condition, I 
should like to hear it. A. J. Cook. 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


£. FRANCE GIVES US SOME SHARP FACTS THAT 
WE CAN NOT WELL GET AROUND. 


In March 15th GLEANINGS, page 212, Prof. 
Cook gives us an excellent article on wax secre- 
tion, and A. I. Root makes some good remarks. 
Now, [don’t intend to criticise either of you; 
infact, lagree with both of you. ButI havea 
theory of my own as to when and why bees se- 
crete Wax. They secrete wax whenever they 
have more honey than they have combs in 
which to store it away. At such times they 
have to hold their honey in their sacs—they 
have no other place to put ft. The wax is se- 
creted as a consequence of holding the honey in 
their sacs. Now, this is the whole sum and 
substance of Wax secretion. Give a new swarm 
of bees a full set of empty combs, and will they 
secrete wax? No, not much; but give them an 
empty hive when honey is plentiful, but no 
combs, then the secretion goes on rapidly. 
Why? Because the bees’ saes are full of honey. 
and they have to hold it until combs are built 
store it away. 


Another case: Hive a swarm in an empty’ 


hive when there is adearth of honey. When 
the bees have to eat all the honey they can get 
wo keep alive, will they secrete wax? Not any. 
They have no honey in their sacs. I hived a 
swarm last September—a good-sized one—and 
they lived until cold weather, but never built 
aiinch of comb—then starved. Why did they 
hot secrete wax? No honey. 

Thay seen it stated in the bee-papers that 
only young bees secrete wax. Now, I think 
thatis. mistake. I have no doubt that young 
lees do seerete wax; but that they never se- 
crete Vix after they are old enough to go to the 
leds ad gather honey is not so. I know that 
bees \\ | secrete wax and build combs until 


they a: six weeks old. Can I prove it? Yes. 
Severa. vears ago a bee-man near here hived a 
‘Warm of bees in a frame hive that I sold him. 
Justi ‘ays after, they had filled the hive full 


of com os,and a set of boxes with honey, and 
warm |. That day the swarm was put into 
anothe: hive, and they filled that hive also, in 
thre weeks. Now, don’t you see that this last 
‘warm of bees were at least a part of the first 
‘warm. or in other words, every bee in the last 
‘Warm vas one of the first swarm, and was not 
less thon 21 days old, and they could not get 
young | es in the second hive in less than 21 
4YS tore? So the same lot of bees were se- 
{ting vax and building comb for six weeks. 
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I believe that, as long as a bee lives, it can se- 
crete wax and build comb with it. and that old 
bees can secrete wax as freely as young ones, 
and that wax is never secreted to any amount 
unless the bees have to hold their honey for the 
lack of room to store it away, and they can not 
secrete wax unless they are holding honey in 
their sacs. E. FRANCE. 
Platteville, Wis. 


Friend France, I congratulate you on the 
point you make in regard to bees secreting wax 
when they are six weeks old. I never thought 
of it before, but your argument is unanswera- 
ble. A swarm that casts another swarm inside 
of 21 days must surely send out only old bees. 
I have been satisfied for years that old bees can 
secrete wax, nurse brood, or do almost any 
thing else, on a pinch.] AVL: 
DOOLITTLE TELLS US WHAT HE THINKS OF 

MILLIONAIRES, AS WELL AS WAX. 


I read with interest Prof. Cook’s article on 
page 212 of GLEANINGS for March 15, and heart- 
ily wish he were correct. He may be so during 
a time of moderate flow of honey, with no de- 
sire on the part of the bees to swarm; but with 
a good honey-flow, and a disposition on the 
part of the bees to swarm, I can only think him 
in error, in the light of past experience. Take 
his example of the‘ cow secreting milk when 
there is a young calf that must have milk;” and 
instead of proving what he wishes it to, it most 
surely proves that wax must be wasted when a 
swarm of bees is hived in a hive fully provided 
with comb, when we come to apply that ex- 
ample to the bees. The cow secretes milk ac- 
cording to “‘nature’s arranging” before the 
birth of the calf, so that it may have a supply 
when it enters into the world; so the bees begin 
to prepare for their future home some length of 
time before they leave the parent colony by se- 
creting wax, so that they may be prepared with 
the needed materialavhen they enter their new 
hive, which, as a rule, is all “swept and gar- 
nished,” only as man’s hand changes their usual 
surroundings. If the professor has ever exam- 
ined a swarm of bees as they hang on a limb, 
waiting for the scouts to return and report“ a 
future home,” and failed to find wax secreted 
in the wax-pockets, he has found a state of af- 
fairs that I neverdid. With this wax already 
secreted, what is to become of it when the 
swarm is hived in a hive already fully furnish- 
ed, unless itis wasted? That it is not found on 
the bottom of the hive is no proof that there 
was no secretion, or thatit has not been wast- 
ed; for I have repeatedly seen bees leaving the 
hive with wax scales in their mouth, and once 
or twice have seen them drop them soon after 
taking wing, although I believe that the great- 
er part of this waste comes about by an unnec- 
essary thickening of the combs, and a useless 
daubing of wax about the hive. I haveseen the 
limbs of trees, on which swarms have clus- 
tered, plastered over with wax, the secretion 
was so great; and when swarms have been hived 
on full sheets of foundation, I have scraped the 
cells off the foundation, which most would call 
“foundation drawn out,” only to find the found- 
ation in as perfect condition as it was when it 
was placed in the hive, the bees simply gay | 
their wax to the side walls of the foundation. 
may be wrong, but I can see in this only a waste 
of wax, or a waste of the foundation; have it 
which way you please. In times of a slow yield 
of honey, and perhaps I might say at all times, 
I do not think as much wax would be secreted 
when the swarm was hived on empty combs as 
there would be in an empty hive, for the contin- 
uous secretion which goes on after the swarm is 
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hived in an empty hive till the hive is filled 
with comb would be avoided, and thus a part of 
the secretion would be stopped. It is for this 
reason that I have advised using only starters 
in the sections if the hive is filled with combs 
below, or using only starters in the frames be- 
low, if the sections are filled with combs or with 
foundation. In this way the wax which the 
bees have already secreted, and that which isin 
the process of secretion, is saved, hence no 
waste at any point. 
THOSE MILLIONAIRES, 

I was taken by surprise at what I found on 
pages 213 and 214 of thesame number of GLEAN- 
InGs; and. friend Root, as you took a column 
and a half to reply to friend Heselton’s half- 
column, and then called a halt, perhaps you will 
allow me to say a few words for both of you in 
the column still due Bro. H. With you, I agree 
that a man is not necessarily wicked because he 
isin possession of much money, nor is he in a 
wicked calling because he is a lawyer: but if his 
money comes to him through fraud or dishonest 
yractices, in which his poor neighbors are rob- 
ved of the amount he gains, above what he 
earns, then he can only be classed with sinners, 
no matter how many charitable institutions he 
helps or founds: and if he is a lawyer, and lends 
his influence toward the framing of unjust laws, 
laws which oppress the widow and the father- 
less, then the cries of these ‘laborers will enter 
into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth,” and hap- 
py will you and I be, friend Root, if we are 
found in opposition to such practices, and if we 
lift up our voices and our ballots against a state 
of things which allows of this oppression; for 
then we are not partakers in these crimes, even 
if they do not cease to exist. There are only 
three ways in which money can be secured: By 
earning, by charity, and by fraud (theft). When 
“old Hutch.” secured his millions by the wheat 
corner a few years ago, did he earn a cent of it? 
No, he stole it; and by his becoming that much 
richer, those who earned the money which ac- 
cumulated in his hands were just so much poor- 
er. If he had given all this pile to good institu- 
tions, the Lord would not have blessed him for 
the gift, although he might have blessed the in- 
stitution. So of railroad wrecking, trusts in oil, 
sugar, coal, ete... which rob the laborer of his 
hire, which things are allowed to exist in our 
land by the votes of the people, votes which they 
east ignorantly, by allowing their minds to be 
drawn aside from the right and real issues of the 
day by scheming politicians. Then,by our pres- 
ent tariff laws the poor laborer of our country is 
compelled to give charities to the rich, just in 
proportion to what heis obliged to consume; 
and so we see thousands and millions of our 
people suffering for the actual necessities of life 
that a few thousands of our people may become 
rich. John D. Rockefeller is reported to be an 
eminent Christian gentleman, and yet thou- 
sands of the poor seamstresses of our land are 
spoiling their eves, and have been for the past 
years, because they could not earn the where- 
with to buy oil enough to have sufficient light 
to sew during the hours of the night which they 
were obliged to work to keep soul and body to- 
gether. Now, Bro. Root, something is wrong 
somewhere, and it becomes you and me to see 
that we are on the right side, and that is why I 
write on this theme. I know a bee-paper is not 
the proper place for a discussion of politics or re- 
ligious doctrines; but as you took a column ex- 
tra on that subject, I thought you would allow 
the same space to me, if I were not abusive, and 
I have tried not to be. G. M. DoouitTrLer. 

Borodino, N. Y., March 28. 


{Friend Doolittle, Prof. Cook will have to 
answer you in regard to the wax problem: and 
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if l really took a column and a half ti fope, | 
certainly ought not to occupy any space jay 
now. But we should all be careful to ‘ook oy 
both sides of these great national questi: ys, ayy 
we should also beware of uncharitalo oy. 
tremes. There is a safe ground, and a vi vhit opp 
in all these questions, and we who are s(riying 
to follow Christ Jesus ought not to be \ cry fy 
from each other in our opinions. | 


THE VALUE OF EMPTY COMBS; A VALUABLE 
EXPERIMENT, SHOWING THAT BEES sp- 
CRETE WAX WHEN COMPELLED 
TO BUILD COMB. 

With Prof. Cook, I greatly doubt whether 
bees have to secrete wax unless there is a greg 
honey-flow, and no place provided for them tg 
deposit it. A few years ago this same subject 
was talked up in the bee-journals; and as | had 
helped some in an apiary for over 20 years, and 
had read so many different opinions and theo- 
ries on the secretion of beeswax, I felt yer 
much like making a few observations, and jt 
was not long before an opportunity presented 
itself. It was a very warm morning in the 
swarming season. Mr. M. was ealled fro 
home, and I was left alone to care for the bees, 
In ashort time the swarming-note was sounded, 
and “the bees had swarmed.” We were mak- 
ing use of some drawn-out combs at the time, 
and I got a hive, filled it with some of them, 
and hived the bees: then I wiped the sweat 
from my face, and returned to my labor. This 
was swarm No. 1. 

I had hardly got settled down to work. when 
“buzz, buzz.” and out came another swarm of 
bees. “Ha, ha!” I said to myself, * now is my 
time to experiment a little.” So I went and got 
a hive, filled it with empty frames, and_hived 
swarm No. 2, and then awaited results. 

The next day I went tolook at them. Swarm 
No. 1 I found very busy at work bringing honey 
from the field, and depositing it in the combs; 
and on the alighting-board and bottom of the 
hive there was quite a quantity of those little 
wax scales; but it was very difficult to find any 
seales in the wax-pockets on the bees. Then | 
went to No.2 and found there were not more 
than half as many bees going and coming from 
the field as there were from No.1. I very gently 
raised the cover and looked in, and found the 
rest of them hanging in festoons to thie top- 
bars. quietly working at their trade of comb- 
building, while those that came from thie field 
seemed to be bringing honey for them to con- 
sume, to produce the wax to build the com) 
from; and the secretion of wax was very plenti- 
ful on the bees, but there was none on [hie bot- 
tom-board nor around the entrance to tlie hive. 

They worked on in this way for a few days, 
and built comb very fast: then the yield of hon- 
ey in the field diminished, so they could get but 
a little; and although they were still inactive. 
the wax secretion diminished, and com )})-build- 
ing progressed very slowly. Therefore { think 
consumption causes production; and if circum: 
stances are such that the bees consume a large 
amount of honey, they they will seerete a large 
amount of wax. But this is no saving: for.if 
the honey that they consume to fill the hive or 
boxes were stored in surplus boxes or «om).'t 
would pay for combs or foundation ‘> fill 4 
number of hives. OBS» VER. 


[My good friend, you have given us 4 most 
valuable experience. First. it indicates eyond 
question that a colony will store more honey 
or the extractor when they have a fu sel of 
combs. Sheets of foundation would probably 
come next to full combs; but empty freiies are 
away behind. Our older readers may );meti- 
ber that I made experiments in just (is line 
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venty vears ago. A new swarm, with 
t of empty combs, does, however, se- 
tea little wax. They put it on top of 
bars, extend out the length of the cells 
: the space will admit of it, and often 
fins around the end-bars. The point 
value to bee-keepers is this: A new 
hived on empty frames, will at once— 
the greater part of them—hang idly 
«wax Seales are secreted; whereas, with 
of combs, nearly all these bees could 
nice to the fields for stores. | 


rr oo OO 
WEST'S CELL-PROTECTOR. 


\ NEW AND VALUABLE DEVICE. 

The cell-proteetor was worth over $100 to me 
two years ago in swarming-time, as I requeened 
over 100 swarms with cells from my choicest 
stocks. and at the same time stopped swarming 
where the cells were introduced. My bees win- 
tered well and came out strong the following 
spring, While others lost very heavily all around 
me, 

[dare not say that it is a positive fact that 
the method I practiced two years ago will al- 
ways prevent swarming, but it did with me in 
four different yards, and it was a swarming 
year too. The hives that I did not treat that 
way nearly all swarmed, and in many of them 
we killed the queen while the swarm was on the 
wing, and destroyed the cells in the hive and 
gave them a choiee queen-cell in the protector. 
froma hive that had cast a swarm five or six 
days before. This is easily done while the bees 
are on the wing. 

This way of requeening a yard of bees costs 
nothing, and gives you a chance of doing it 
When swarming-cells are plentiful, and this is 
the time to do it, beeause we can get better 
queens; and by going to a hive that has not 
swarmed, and especially if for any cause the 
queen is condemned, kill her and destroy the 
cells if any are started, and give them a choice 
cell in the proteetor at once. 


Fig. 1. 
EST’S SPIRAL-SPRING CELL-PROTECTOR., 


: want to raise any virgin queens, go to 
hat has east a swarm five or six days 
sly, cut out carefully all the cells you 
save; place the min the protectors; lay 
them a box of cotton. or have a block with a 
hum: of holes to set them in until you are 
ready © use them. Now, when all cells are cut 
Out, jst place the cell, as it is already in the 
ag r,on the side of a comb in the same 
ve. By pushing the spur of the protector 
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(see Fig. 1) into the comb it will stay there; and 
with the long queen-cage placed below (see Fig. 
2), it, with its spur pushed into the comb, will 
also stay, and there is queen food in the bottom 
of this cage. so that, when the queen hatches, 
she will run down into this cage. In this way 
you can have a queen-nursery in any hive, and 
1atch out as many queens as you wish. Now, 
after the cells are hatehed you can make as 
many nuclei as you have queens, by just taking 
one frame with adhering bees, and place in an 
empty hive; place another comb by the side of 
this; give them one of these virgin queens; close 
the hive, and so on until the cells are used up, 
and wait until they lay; then do with them 
what you please. 
HOW TO USE THE CELL-PROTECTOR. 

Hold the smali end of the protector between 
the thumb and first and second fingers of the 
left hand. Hold the queen-cell by the big end 
in the right hand in the same way. Now you 
are ready to put the cell in; and as soon as the 
fingers of the right hand touch the cage, it will 
shorten up by pushing slightly, so as to fix the 
point of the A just through the small end of 
the protector. Let loose with the right hand, 
and the coil will spring back and cover the butt 
end of the cell; then slip the tin cover in be- 
tween the wire coil, just above the butt end of 
the cell: then you are ready to put the cell in a 
hive. Then just spread the combs apart far 
enough to put your hand in; now push the spur 
of the protector in the comb where you want it 
(see Fig. 1). I leave them just below the top- 
bar. Now place your frames, and you are done. 
The top of the protector is in plain sight when 
the hive is open. Care should be used to handle 
the cells right side up, without a jar. It is a 
satisfaction to look in a few days and find your 
cells all whole except where the queen has 
helped herself out. The bees can not destroy 
the cell before she hatches, if properly put in; 
neither-will it be destroyed by spreading the 
frames if you wish to do so. N. D. West. 

Middleburg, N. Y., Feb. 3. 


[Mr. N. D. West is one of those bee-keepers 
at whose place I stopped in my bieyeling tour. 
He owns some 400 colonies distributed in three 
yards. Although I made at his place a very 
brief callof only some fifteen or twenty minutes, 
I became convinced of the fact, by looking 
around with his son (the father was absent), 
that he is one of the bee-keepers who ought to 
let their light shine alittle more. I met him for 
the first time at the Albany convention, and 
there he showed me & spiral-spring cell-protect- 
or. Several bee-keepers who have tried them 
said that they were a good thing. . I have since 
been informed that Capt. Hetherington con- 
siders them so good that he has ordered 500, and 
that P. H. Elwood also wants a lot of them, and 
that both say they are ahead of any thing else 
they ever saw for a protector. Mr. W. L. Ten- 
nant said he would rather do without comb 
foundation than to do without these protectors. 
This estimate is perhaps a little strong. 

Iam well aware that this looks like free ad- 
vertising; but when so many good bee-keepers 
assure me it is a good thing, I: am glad to give 
it this notice, particularly as Mr. West charges 
a very reasonable price for them. As he ig 
for advertising space elsewhere, he can not be 
accused of taking advantage of this notice free. 
We are well aware that the principle of the 
protectors is old, and that ‘Doolittle has used a 
wire-cloth cone for years, but 1 believe the idea 
of using a spiral spring is new. The point of 
superiority over wire-cloth cone-protectors is, 
that,the spirals adjust themselves to the size of 
the cell, causing the tin slide shown in the en- 
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graving to press down on the top of the cell, so 
that the end, or point, of the cell is squeezed 
against the apex of the cone. With the wire- 
cloth protectors I have known bees to push the 
cell up, crawl inside of the cone, and gnaw into 
the side of the cell; but they could not very well 
do it with Mr. West’s spirals. 
The point he makes, that the requeening can 
be done during swarming-time, is a good one, as 
is also the point that an extra-long cone can be 
attached to shorter ones, the queen hatched 
out, and be retained a day or two until a place 
is found for her. The facility with which these 
cones can be attached to the combs is another 
point in their favor. | . R. 


EE oO 


EVAPORATING HONEY BY SOLAR HEAT IN 
FLORID 





W. 8S. HART'S DEVICE, AND HOW HE DOES IT 
ON A LARGE SCALE; HE THINKS SOLAR 
EVAPORATED HONEY IS NOT INFERIOR 
TO THAT RIPENED BY THE BEES. 





By request of some of your southern corres- 
pondents, backed by your own, I give you a de- 
scription of my method of curing extracted honey. 
But first let me say I had a short interview with 
the editor of The Florida Farmer and Fruit 
Grower. The editor, in commenting on my 
honey, said, ** Not content with the desiccation 
done by the bees, he reduces it in a sun evapo- 
rator,in a large pan under glass, to a consisten- 
cy so dense that it will keep along time without 
eandying.”’ The honey shown to editor Powers 
was cured more than that which I usually send 
to market. I cured it while testing the evapo- 
rator to see what it would do, and to see wheth- 
er thorough curing with solar heat would dark- 
en the color. His description of the honey was 
a correct one, and shows that there is no reason 
for uneasiness on that point. 

My honey-house is set upon a concrete base. 
about two feet high, bringing the floor of the 
lower room below the surface of the ground, 
and the sills a few inches above ground. Here 
in this lower room I store extracted honey in 
barrels. From this room there is a large air- 
pipe running out at the top of the building, 
which keeps up a circulation of air. 

Work for the apiary, such as extracting, is 
done on the next floor above, while the third 
floor is used for storing empty hives. 

From my large geared Stanley extractor the 
honey runs into a tank capable of holding 1350 
lbs., that rests on the floor in the northeast cor- 
ner of the extracting-room. The honey passes 
from this to the evaporating-pan by way of a 
faucet and a tin pipe projecting through the 
side of the building. The evaporator is made 
of heavy tin, and is incased in wood, as are the 
tanks also. It is 8 teet long, 4 wide, and with 
sides 2144 inches high. Every four inches of its 
length there is a tin partition 2 inches high, 
running from one side to within 4 inches of the 
opposite side, and alternate ones soldered to the 
opposite sides, so that the honey flows back 
and forth across the pan, a distance of about a 
hundred feet, before reaching the faucet at the 
lower end, through which it falls intoa tank be- 
low, of the same capacity as the first mention- 
ed. Any one who has seen a syrup evaporator 
will fully understand the workings of this one. 

The tank below runs on trucks and a track, 
and, when filled, it is rolled out to the large slid- 
ing-door that divides the evaporating-room 
from lower story of the main building. From 
the faucet in the tank, the honey runs directly 
into the barrels. which are placed on end on the 
floor of the storing-room. 
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I fill all my barrels at the end, for seyerg) 
good reasons. When full the barrels ar bung. 
ed up tight, and are ready for market eXcept 
that [always drive up the hoops just befon 
shipping, and put double-pointed tacks behing 
them to prevent the possibility of slipping. 

The evaporating-room is built on to, ard rpg 
out 11 feet from, the north side 6f the honey. 
house, and flush with the eastside. Tie eay 
wall is 5 ft. 6in. high above the floor; tho back 
wall 6 ft. 9 in., and the room is 5 ft. 4 in. wide 
Three sash, 3x6 ft., are used to cover the room, 
except next to the main, building, where th 
shadow falls. The evaporator is arranged to 
go close up to the glass, and can be lowered op 
raised at the north end to increase or diminish 
the speed of the honey-flow according to th 
heat and amount of curing desired. The evap. 
orating-pan can be taken down and carried intg 
the storing-room when not in nse, 

In both the front and back wall of the CVAD 
rating-room there are two rows of 3!.-ineh 
holes, bored and covered with wire netting, to 
allow a free circulation of air over the honey. 
The past season I have also left the door of the 
room open most of the time, as I find that, the 
greater the circulation of air, the quicker the 
honey cures. 

The evaporating-pan is put quite close up w 
the east side of the room, leaving a space on the 
west side for a person to work over the panto 
scour itor clean honey out of it when a light 
grade is following a dark one. The tank below 
is laid on casings that raise them a foot above 
the floor. This makes it more convenient to 
handle the tank or to draw honey from it into 
pails for home sales. The utility of the evapo- 
rator consists in the fact that honey can be ta- 
ken from the hives when not over a third capped, 
and it can then be cured more thorough!y than 
could be done in the hives by the bees, thereby 
very largely increasing the crop. Capping hon- 
ey is a slow and expensive process. By this sys- 
tem an even grade of honey is obtained, with 
much less labor and expense than when left 
Jonger in the hives. Some able men claim that 
honey is better flavored when ripened by the 
bees. I can not agree with them in this, nor do 
the returns and reports from those who sell my 
honey indicate the correctness of this theory. 
Nor could any bee-keeper, who has ever tried, 
tell me with any certainty which sample of hon- 
ey handed him was ripened in the hive, and 
which by sun’s heat. Usually they select the 
latter for the former, as it is usually of a heavier 
body. With the arrangement here described | 
have no trouble in thoroughly curing my crop 
of fifteen to twenty-five thousand pounds, and 
I could handle still more without enlarging my 
outfit. though a larger evaporating-pan would 
be an improvement. I have to-day 113 colonies, 
perhaps, of bees. W.S. Hart. 

Hawks Park, Fla., March 16. 


{Many thanks for the full details of y vw ar- 
rangements, friend H. Although we have de- 
scribed similar ones before, we have no! liere- 
tofore had such a report from direct. proctical 
use. My experience has been, that, for (rying 
lumber, evaporating fruit or vegetables, \r any 
thing of this sort, a very large volume dry 
air should be made to pass over or throu! the 
product. You did not tell us how long © took 
to evaporate a barrel of honey. Of corse. 1 
would depend upon how thick it is to sta: with. 
Very likely your locality would give yo. mote 
and stronger sunshine than we get hers. espe 
cially in Mareh and April. This present . pring. 
up to date of writing, April 4, has been ‘oudy 
and rainy, as a rule, while sunshine hi beet 
the exception. | 
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GLEANINGS IN 
THE HONEY-BEE. 


\ REVILW OF COWAN'S NEW SCIENTIFIC WORK, 
: BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 








Agrevably to my promise made some time 
ago. | will now try to give you a taste of some 
of the good things that appear in that new 
scient work entitled, “ The Honey-Bee: Its 
Natural History, Anatomy, and Physiology, by 
Thomas William Cowan.”’ The book is a small 
one, i. by 44¢, and contains 192 pages; but it 
represents an immense amount of painstaking 
work. It is neatly bound, and appropriately 
embossed in gilt. It is wholly scientific, and 
therefore it has little or noth- 
ing to say regarding practical 
apiculture, that part being 
entire!) delegated to a former 
work of the author’s. During 
my spare half - hours in the 
evening | have been studying 
the work with a good deal of 
pleasure, It is not a_ book 
that can be read like a story. 
hut it isone that requires at- 
tention and careful study. Un- 
like some of the larger works, 
itis condensed, but still seems 
tocover the most that is im- 
portant from a scientific — 
of view regarding our little 
friends the bees. 

One thing that struck my 
eye particularly. was the 
beautiful frontispiece engrav- 
ing, Showing almost the en- 
tire anatomy of the bee; and 
I became so much interested 
instudying it that I here re- 
produce it for the benefit of 
our readers, 

Now. if you will have a lit- 
tle patienee I will try to give 
you the gist of my reading, 
and al the same time avoid 
the use of scientific terms, so 
far as possible. I may remark, 
in passing, that the anatomy 
of the beeis,in many respects, 
similar to that of the human 
body; and in deseribing the 
various organs and functions 
Iwill endeavor to call atten- 
tion to those that are similar 
inour own frames. 

I will first eall your atten- 
lion to the alimentary canal 

that is, the organs of diges- 
tion and assimilation, What 
is dic stion? Our author 
says.” It is the separation of 
the nutrient part of food from 
the no nutrient, and the con- 
Versi {the nutrient into a 
liquid [t to mingle with the 
blood, ind thus nourish the 
body the insect.” We all 
know | ow the bee gathers up 
his f through his wonderful and delicate 
ittle + gue. It then passes into a little tube 


Just be ow the point A, in the engraving, and is 
caller ie oesophagus, or gullet. We find a 
‘mila, organ in our own bodies, leading from 
the mooth and communicating directly to the 
stoma This oesophagus passes through the 


Waist the bee, or thorax, as it is called, and 
Wthe oney-stomach Gin the abdomen. | It is 
this little sae, although it can hold but a 
Unyd: » ata time, that millions and millions 
ofpow is of nectar are carried annually and 
Stored 2 our combs. This sac G is located in 
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the fore part of the abdomen, or“ hinder” part 
of the bee, as the boy said. iy 


t ss Bi ee) 
Several years ago I had a curiosity to know 


what the bees were working on. suspected 
that they were gathering juices from. over- 
ripened raspberries on the vines. In order to 
satisfy myself I grasped a bee by her waist and 
abdomen, and pulled until the parts were sepa- 
rated, and then was revealed the little honey- 
sac, Which had disengaged itself from the ab- 
domen. This contained a light purple or wine- 
colored liquid. The size of this honey-sac, as near- 
ly asI can recollect now, was a good big eighth of 
an inch; and I should remark that the bee had 
all that she could contain in her little pocket. 


SECTION OF BEE, SHOWING ITS INTERNAL ORGANS. 


Cheshire says that, when the honey-sac is full, 
it is 4 of an inch in diameter. This would 
agree with my observations. 


STOMACH-MOUTH. 


The next thing that engages our attention is 
a sort of valve, which has been call the stom- 
ach-mouth, and is located between the honey- 
stomach and the true stomach; viz.. at H. This 
is one of the most interesting of organs; and I 
suppose that no part of the internal anatomy of 
the bee has been studied more, theorized about, 
dissected, and examined, than this delicate and 
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beautiful little valve. At H its true structure 
does not appear. It has been likened in appear- 
ance to a bud just about to open. It is a sort of 
valve, fringed on the inside with rows of bris- 
tles, or hairs, the object of which seems to be 
to separate the pollen grains from the nectar, 
the former passing into the stomach L. With- 
out special engravings which I may yet copy 
from Mr. Cowan’s book, I ean not expiain ex- 
actly the manner in whieh this valve per- 
forms its functions. 
TRUE STOMACH. 

This corresponds to the stomach in our own 
bodies, and performs the same function in the 
way of digestion in converting the nutrient 
particles of the food into blood. The inside 
walls of the stomach have certain cells which 
perform certain offices; but without more deti- 
nite engravings it will be impossible to describe 
them in detail. 

The next organ is the small intestine, or, as 
it is sometimes called, the “ilion.” In the hu- 
man body the small intestines are much more 
elaborate. Itisin this that the food, after its 
digestion, passes, and where, by absorption, the 
nutrient particles not already absorbed pass 
into the blood, and soon throughout the system. 

You will notice, also, at L, some small radiat- 
ing filaments. These are called the malphy- 
gian tubes. Itis not certain what their office 
is, but itis thought that these are the urinary 
organs, 

At the end of the small intestine, K, you will 
notice an enlargement, M. This is what is 
ealled the colon. Those who have been study- 
ing the water-cure remedy, as given in GLEAN- 
INGS lately, will know something what this is 
in the human body. Although the appearance 
of the colon in the bee is different from that in 
the human body, yet its functions are very 
much the same; and if allowed to become 
dammed up by excreta (that is, by retention 
during winter) it is liable to cause disease in 
the bee, just the same as in the human body. 
On page 112 Mr. Cowan says: 

From the colon, what remains of the undigested 
food is expelled by the anal opening (frontispiece, 
0). For this purpose strong muscles exist, by which 
the colon is compre-sed and the excreta ejected. 

The quantity of the excreta voided, usually of a 
dark brown color, is regulated by the nature of the 
food; bad honey, an improper substitute for honey 
«such as glucose) producing a larger amount, while 
good honey and good syrup produce less, a larger 
proportion of it being digested and absorbed. It is, 
therefore, important that bees should have good 
food, as, in a healthy condition, workers never void 
their faeces in the hive, but on the wing. Inthe 
winter it is retained until voided on their first flight. 

So you see, then, that bad food makes mis- 
chief, just the same as it does in the human 
body, and itis in this that the overplus of fxces 
is stored during winter. 


HOW THE BEE ‘“ MAKES”’ HONEY. 


After the nectar is gathered, it is then trans- 
ferred from the tongue to the oesophagus and 
thence to the honey-stomach, G. It has been 
shown repeatedly by experiment that there are 
a great many more pollen grainsin the nectar 
than in honey; hence the little stomach-mouth 
H comes into play in separating the grains 
from the mouth. On arrival at the hive, the 
bee regurgitates—that is, — the contents of 
the honey-sac into the cell; but during its stay 
in the honey-sac the nectar has undergone a 
change; that is, it has been converted, says 
Mr. Cowan, from the cane sugar of nectar into 
the grape sugar of honey, by the agency of a 
certain gland. This sustains the position held 
so persistently by Prof. Cook, and his view is 
doubtless correct; for when two such doctors 
agree, and cite the authority of almost all of 
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the eminent scientists of Europe in its 5) ypoy 
the rest of us will have to fall into line. ; 

But the bee may not regurgitate the ‘onyoy 
for it may pass directly into the chyle-siv jae); 
We see, therefore, that. when a swarm ssijex 
the bees, after filling their honey-saes |, thei; 
full capacity (a very small drop), can carpy 
with them a supply of food to last them for gey. 
eral days; and even while on the wing, trough 
that little stomach-mouth, H, they may take 
nourishment. So much for the alimentary cq. 
nal, its office in digestion, and the  |\oney. 
stomach. 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

Let us now turn our attention to the jeryoys 
system. By referring to the engraving you wij) 
see parallel and medial lines passing the entire 
length of the bee, and finally communicating 
with the brain A. Along at irregular interyajs 
will be seen thickened masses called * ganglia,” 
These are really little brains. and, as in our owy 
bodies, preside over the involuntary muscles 
The largest ganglion is the brain, at A, and 
is the seat of voluntary action and intelligence. 
One is surprised in reading through chapters }p 
and 11 of Mr. Cowan’s work, how thoroughly 
scientists have studied the structure of the 
nervous system as found in the bee. Even the 
tiny brain has been dissected, and its various 
functions pointed out—that is, what parts com- 
municate with the antennwe, what part with 
the eyes, etc. I was greatly interested, in look- 
ing over the sizes of the different brains found 
in different insects. I quote here a paragraph 
from page 70: 

It is generally admitted, that the size of the brain 
is in proportion to the development of intelligence; 
and Dujardin, who made careful measurements, 
gives the following sizes: In the worker bee the 
brain is the ,}, of the body; in the ant, 42; the ich 
neumon, 455: the cockchafer, sgy5;_ the dytiscus, or 
water-beetle, ¢2'50- 

In man the proportion is 1 to 40, I believe; but 
we all know that he is of the very highest order 
of intelligence. However, we are not very 
much surprised to learn that the bee has the 
largest brain of any of the insects, exceeding by 
far even that of the ant, whose intelligence we 
have admired over and over again. 


THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM. 


It is also interesting to inquire how the bee 
breathes, and chapter 8 points out to us the 
wonders of the nervous system in the bee. By 
referring to the engraving given, we observe a 
couple of large air-sacs, called the * trachea,” 
and correspond somewhat to the lungs. These 
are located on either side of the abdomen, as at 
T. These are divided and subdivided into 
smaller trachea, and these in turn ramify all 
through the entire body. Instead of fresh air 
being received in at the mouth, as with us, 
fresh supplies are admitted through 14 little 
mouths called “spiracles.” Ten of these are 
located on the abdomen—tive on each sid:—and 
are situated just about on the margin of the 
scales, between the dorsal and ventra seg- 
ments. Four others are situated on the *ora\, 
or waist, two on each side. You may, there- 
fore, decapitate a bee and-he will continue 
breathing as before. If you place a penc'! dip- 
ped in ammonia near his body, the head.ss Il- 
sect will struggle to get away: and if th: pen- 
cil touches his feet, the ganglia already -poken 
of communicate the sensation to the othr gall- 
glia, and at once all the feet come +o the 
rescue to push off the offending objec:. or! 
may be, to take a closer hold so the stin, may 
do its work. Besides that, if bees are © .ubed 
with honey they will die very soon from «trat- 
gulation, because these little mouths ors) racles 
are closed. A bee may swim around in a rough 
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and, though his head be entirely out, 
drown just the same, because these 
or breathing-mouths, are submerged 
iter. Ona hot day, if the entrance of 
» closed, the bees will soon begin to 

ind, thus becoming daubed, the delicate 
os are closed, and the bees die. 


KOYAL JELLY, AND WHAT Is IT ? 


ug in the book interested me more than 
the discussion in chapter 18 in regard to the 
roval jolly. Cheshire insists that it is a secre- 
tion trom one of the glands; but Prof. Cook has 
maintained thatitis the product of the chyle- 
stomach: and Mr. Cowan proves conclusively 
that this is the right view,and eminent author- 
ity isnot Wanting to sustain them. 

This chyle is produced in what is called the 
chyle-stomach, shown at L,in the engraving: 
and worker larvee are fed on this concentrated 
food for three days, after which they are wean- 
ed, “On the fourth day this food is changed 
and the larva is weaned; for the first pap has 
a large quantity of honey added. but no undi- 
gested pollen, as Prof. Leuckhart had stated. 
The drone larvee are also weaned. but in a dif- 
ferent way: for,in addition to honey, a large 
quantity of pollen is added after the fourth 
day.” And right here I can not do better than 
quote from Mr. Cowan: 

Microscopie examination showed that, in the 
queen and worker larvee, there was no undigested 
pollen; whereas in the drone larvee, after the fourth 
day, large numbers of pollen grains were found. In 
one milligram, no less than 15,000 pollen grains were 
counted, and these were from a number of different 
plants. This work of Dr. Planta’s, we think, 
conclusively proves that the food is not a secretion, 
wid that the nurses have the power of altering its 
constituents as they may require for the different 
bees, Royal jelly is, therefore chyle food, 
and this is also most likely the food given to the 
queen-bee. Schonfeld has also recently shown that 
drones are likewise dependent upon this food, given 
to them by workers, and that, if it is withheld, they 
die after three days, in the presence of abundance 
ofhoney. This, he thinks, accounts for the quiet 
way in which drones perish at the end of the season. 
It will now be easily understood, that, if weaning of 
the worker larvee does not take place at the proper 
time, and that the first nourishing food is continued 
too long, it may be the cause of developing the ova- 
ries, and so produce fertile workers, just as the 
more nourishing food continued during the whole 
of the jurval existence in the case of a queen devel- 
ops her ovaries, or even in the absence of a queen 
the feeding of workers on this rich food may tend to 
have the same effect. This, then, is the solution of 
royal jelly and brood food. 


| would say, in conclusion, that{I enjoyed 
greatly studying up this subject. It used to be 
an old passion of mine; but it took such an im- 
hense «mount of time, and caused such a severe 
strain on my eyes that I abandoned it. 

In my effort to put the whole of this into com- 
mon parlance, I may N aegg 4 have stated some 
things ‘neorreetly. If so, I shall be glad to have 
our auchor or Prof. Cook set me right. 
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THE CLOVER EXPERIMENT. 


STY TELLS US HOW HE PROSPERS IN 
YING TO DRIVE DAME NATURE. 





Fric 
about 
prove lover (that is, part of the time 


Mt, Just to 
0 be; 


| Miller pokes me up with a “ straw” 
ose clovers. Yes, doctor, I’ve got an im- 


have it); 
ester me, it almost totally refuses 
seeds. And the seedlings, when I do 
vy, about nine-tenths of them backslide. 
‘ts of this specimen of clover are double; 
~ abnormal double flowers are usually 
my tribulations are not unaccountable 
ngs, but the regular course of the Cos- 
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mos. Never mind; just wait till we see what 
we shall see. 

Ihave some fear that my phenomenon does 
not seerete nectar as freely as the unimproved 
clover. Ido not see bees on it. But then, I be- 
lieve bees rather seldom go to one plant of a 
thing that is new to them. I have never yet 
had even a square yard of it in bloom at one 
time. So far as length of tube is concerned, it 
seems to be short enough. 

I have had over a dozen sub-varieties of clo- 
ver in tow; but one by one I have dropped 
them, until J now have but four in training. 
You see, it’s like trying to drive the hens away 
from their home. You can drive them a few 
rods away from the barn very easily; but the 
further you go. the more desperate they get in 
the determination to get by you and go back 
again. E. E. Hasty. 

Richards, O., March 31. 


rT ee 


STRAY STRAWS FROM PROF. COOK. 


SHALL WE GATHER FIGS FROM THISTLES, OR 


WHEAT FROM CHESS? ETC. 


That was a very happy thought—securing 
the ** Stray Straws.” Good, too, to use this val- 
uable letter on first page, as it saves time; for 
your readers will soon pick for these grain-laden 
straws the first thing. 

Does not Dr. Miller know that Michigan and 
Rhode Island are both experimenting with bees 
at their stations? They are both doing some- 
thing with bees, and, 1 hope, for bee-keepers. 
Was this among your “ Don’t knows.” doctor? 

It is nearly as easy to quiet bees by the use of 
earbolie acid as by the use of smoke. If such 
practice antagonizes “foul brood,” those inter- 
ested may well adopt it. It is surely worth a 
trial by those whoare sufferers. 

Why does a writer in one of the recent jour- 
nals say that it is pera conclusively that 
“foul brood ” results from chilled brood? I did 
not suppose that there was a shadow of proof of 
that statement. When tigs come from thistles, 
then we may expect foul brood from chilled, and 
I think not before. That ‘‘ foul brood” should 
be more common north, is easy to explain. 
Disease always reaches for those of feeble 
health. That the microbe which attacks our 
bees should form noexception is easy to believe. 
The bee is native to a warm clime. North itis 
apt to suffer from a rigorous climate—to become 
enfeebled, and so form a ready seed-bed for this 
dread malady. 

Dr. Miller places a minute interrogation- 
point, inferentially at least, after my statement 
that honey is a safer food for bees in quiet than 
is cane sugar. I knew of no experience, doctor, 
that contradicts it. Do you? Suppose you feed 
cane sugar in the fall. When the bees are act- 
ive they yom itand place itin the cells. They 
do this when active, unconfined, and able to 
digestit. The old saying, that‘ dyspepsia hates 
a buck-saw,” applies here. Shut the bees up 
and feed cane syrup, and you have a different 
condition. I believe cane-sugar syrup, fed in 
the fall, is superb for a winter diet for bees; but 
fed in the winter, while they are precluded from 
all exercise, I should fear it. As Dr. Miller in- 
timates, there is that which is called honey, 
which we would not care to eat, and better not 
compel our bees to eat, at least during the time 
of winter confinement. I am surprised at Dr. 
Miller’s big (?) regarding a cure for the “ name- 
less bee-disease.”” I supposed it quite settled, 
that removing the queen cured that ailment; 
but here I quote the doctor: “I do not know.” 

I am glad to hear Mr. Cowan’s book praised. 
It is excellent. He gives the history of most of 
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our discoveries, and withholds no credit. He 
does not say that the upper head glands secrete 
the larval food, but, as | showed by actual ex- 
periment, a year ago, the larval food is really 
chyle. or a product of true digestion in the true 
stomach. i fed bees syrup with pulverized 
charcoal in it, and found the latter in the royal 
jelly. This could not occur if royal jelly were 
a Secretion. 

Our bees in the cellar seem to be doing very 
nicely. We must praise the past two winters 
for bees, even if we can not boast of the sum- 
mers and their product. A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


{At the Detroit convention somebody asked 
whether chilled brood produced foul brood. I 
answered, ** Not unless corn grows where corn 
has never been planted.” R. L. Taylor added, 
“Or when wheat turns to chess.” As good au- 
thority as R. L. Taylor gave us experiments 
that seemed to prove most positively that sugar 
syrup is a safer winter diet than honey, and I 
supposed this was well settled more than ten 
years ago. I have fed bees syrup all winter 
long. both outdoors and in the cellar. just on 
yurpose to see whether it would hurt them. 
They came out strong and healthy. I have, 
however, had bees die from spring dwindling 
when it looked somewhat as if feeding during 
cold weather aggravated the malady. That 
experiment with pulverized charcoal in the syr- 
up was a brightidea. I congratulate you on it, 
friend Cook.} 

————> 08 


ILLINOIS PROPOSES TO HAVE A LAW TO PRE- 
VENT SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES WHEN IT 
MAY POISON THE BEES AND HONEY. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF HAVING A LIVE BEE-MAN 
IN THE LEGISLATURE, 








Friend Root:—Inclosed please find two bills 
which I have had the pleasure of introducing 
into our Legislature. Should they meet with a 
favorable consideration from you, any com- 
ments through GLEANINGS will be highly ap- 
preciated by myself and the many friends de- 
sirous of their passage. J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

Springfield, Il., Mar. 31. 


3ith Assem. HOUSE—No., 607. Mar. 1891. 
1. Introduced by Mr. Hambaugh, March 26, 1891. 
2. Read by title March 26, 1891, ordered printed, 

and referred to committee on horticulture. 





A BILL 


For an act to protect bees from poison through the 
spraying or otherwise treating of fruit or. other 
trees, shrubs, vines, or plants, with London pur- 
ple, Paris green, white arsenic, or other virulent 
poisons, while the aforesaid trees, shrubs, vines, 
or plants are in bloom, 


Whereas, spraying of trees, shrubs, vines, or 
plants at the proper time greatly improves the con- 
ditions favorable for a crop of fruit, and 

Whereas, spraying should never be permitted un- 
til the blossoms have fallen from the latest bloom- 
ing trees, and 

Whereas, the insects injurious to fruit do not 
make their appearance until about ten days after 
the bloom, anc ; 

Whereas, the spraying of trees, shrubs, vines, ete., 
while the same are in bloom poisons the bees and 
seriously injures the bee-keepers and reduces the 
signal benefits to the fruit-growers, who have re- 
peatedly demonstrated that the bees ensure better 
crops, therefore 

Section I. Be ttenacted by the People of the State 
of linois, represented in the General Assembly, That 
it shall be unlawful for any person to spray any 
fruit-trees, shrubs, vines, or plants, with Paris 
fa. London purple, white arsenic, or other viru- 
ent poisons, or to scatter upon such trees, shrubs, 
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vines, or plants, powdered London puryp!e, Pay; 
green, white arsenic, or other virulent poison. 
while such trees, shrubs, vines, or plants ar. in pig. 
som, and so may be visited by honey-bees in) jueg of 
nectar or pollen. 2 

And that any person who shall spray su 
shrubs, vines, or plants with London purye, Pay. 
green, white arsenic, or other virulent poisons, op 
shall scatter the poison upon the same while in blog. 
som, Shall be deemed guilty of a misdemen ior, ang 
for the first offense shall be punished by fire in any 
sum not less than five dollars, and for the second oj. 
fense by fine in any sum not less than twenty-tiye 
dollars; and, in default of payment of the same, by 
imprisonment in the county jail not more than nina 
ty days. 

Sec. II. The fines resulting from the oper: tions of 
this statute shall be paid to the State Treasurer py 
the court imposing the same, and be placed by said 
treasurer to the credit of the Illinois Bee-keepery 
Associution to be used by said association in promot 
ing and developing the industry of bee-ke«ping jp 
this State. 

Sec. Il. The Illinois Bee-keepers’ Assoc iatigg 
may in its discretion employ a competent person yg 
an executive Officer for service in enforcing the pr 
visions of this statute, whose powers, duties, aij 
title shall be prescribed by said bee-keepers’ associy. 
tion, and whose compensation shall be fixed by said 
association subject to the approval of the Governor, 
Said executive officer shall be removable at the 
pleasure of said association. 

Sec. LV. The fines resulting from the operation 
of this statute, or so much thereof as may be neces 
sary for the purposes named above, are hereby ap 
propriated to defray the cost and expense of the work 
contemplated by this act, to be paid by the State Trea- 
surer from funds not otherwise appropriated, upon 
warrants drawn only upon itemized voucliers, and 
bills signed by the president of the Illinois Bee 
keepers’ Association, countersigned by the secretary 
thereof, and approved by the Governor. And pro 
vided, further, that in no event shall the State of 
Illinois be held or become liable in any amount in 
excess of the revenue obtained through the opere 
tions of this statute. 


h trees, 


87th Assem. HOUSE—NO. 599. Mar. 1891, 


1. Introduced by Mr. Hambaugh, March 25, #91. 
2. Read by title March 25, 1591, ordered printed, 
and referred to committee on appropriations. 


A B.LL 


For an‘act to provide for the participation of the 
State of Illinois in the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion, authorized by an act of Congress of the Unit- 
ed States, to be held in the city of Chicago during 
the year 1893, in commemoration of the discovery 
of America in the year 1492; and for an appropri 
tion to pay the cost amd expense of the sume. 


Whereas, the large revenues derived s:nually 
from the sale of honey by the bee-keepers of [Ilinois 
make this important industry worthy of the foster 
ing care of the General Assembly, and 

Whereas, a creditable apiarian exhibit by the bee 
keepers of Illinois at the World’s Columbian Expo 
sition to be held in Chicago in 1893 will cal! marked 
attention to this growing industry and grea! |y assist 
in the development of the same, and thereby add 
largely to the material prosperity of the State, and 

Whereas, the Illinois Bee-keepers’ Association, al 
organization composed of the leading api:ristsof 
the State, and duly incorporated in cor pliance 
with the statutes of this State, have petitioned this 
General Assembly for an appropriation to defray 
the expenses of making an exhibit of bees. honey, 
apiary supplies, and appliances at the World's (> 
lumbian Exposition in 1893, therefore aly! 

SEcTION I. Be it enacted by the people of [ilino's, 
represented. in the General Assembly, That ‘here be 
and is hereby appropriated to the Illinois }ov-keer 
ers’ Association, out of any money in the treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the following sms, 
wit: For the payment of the expenses 0! naking 
an exhibit of bees, honey, apiary supplies and ap 


sliances at the World’s Columbian Exposit) to ls 
eld in Chicago in 1893, the sum of five | rousals 
dollars, or so much of said sum as may be :oquile’ 
to make a creditable display. ; ; 
Sec. II. The Illinois Bee-keepers’ Associa! on may 
in its discretion employ a competent pe! 0 08 88 
executive officer for service in oon. 5 a 
and care of the State Apiarian Exhibit, whi -c P0 
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s, and title shall be prescribed by said 
rs’ Association, and whose compensation 
xed by said association, subject to the ap- 
the Governor, Said executive officer shall 
be removed atthe pleasure of said association. Any 
if said Bee- keepers’ Association, other 

' executive officer, rendering service in con- 

ion with said State exhibit, by instruction of 
4 iation may receive as compensation there- 
for only ne comer expenses and cost of transporta- 
tion while actually employed in such service. 

sec. Il. The sum of five thousand dollars, or so 
much of it as may be necessary for the purpose, is 
hereby appropriated to defray the cost and ex- 
penses of the work contemplated by this act, to be 
paid by the State Treasurer from funds not other- 
wise appropriated, upon warrants drawn by the 
Auditor of the State, which warrants shall be drawn 
only upon itemized vouchers and receipted bills 
signed by the president of the Illinois Bee-keepers’ 
Association, countersigned by the secretary thereof, 
and approved by the Governor: And provided 
further, that in no event shall the State of Illinois 
ye held or become liable in any amount in excess of 
the sum hereby appropriated. 

We publish the above for precedent for ac- 
tion on the part of other States of the Union. 
If your neighbor should undertake to spray his 
tees While in bloom, I think if you would show 
him the above he would be very likely to as- 
wnt to the justice of your request, and forbear. | 


rr 0° See ———t—S 


MFARLAND’S DEVICE FOR CARRYING HIVES. 


How TO CARRY HIVES IN AND OUT OF THE CEL- 
LAR; A SEASONABLE ARTICLE, 


Having not always found it an easy matter to 
rocure good efficient help to assist in carrying 
wes to and from the cellar, I began some time 
ago trying to invent some way by which I could 
othe work more speedily and easily. Some- 
times | would endeavor to do this work alone, 
carrying one hive ata time; but I found a hive 
fbees rather awkward to get hold of to carry 
any distanee, and very tiresome when one has 


ALLL OPPPYTT ETL 


ND’S DEVICE FOR CARRYING HIVES. 


‘e colonies to place in winter quarters, 

' had. At other times 1 would place 

‘ree colonies on a board, and take them 

yt ‘ar or to the yard, with the aid of an 
SSISta) I found these methods quite unsatis- 
dctory, is well as the plan of taking two men 
carry “1 one hive at_a time, which was not 
pediti as enough, and too expensive. I re- 
hembe:, when I used to work in the maple- 
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sugar bush, we had sap-yokes to support and 
balance the pails on either side, and it occurred 
to me that this yoke might be adjusted for mov- 
ing hives. After some little thought upon the 
su ect I studied out the arrangement as you 
see herewith illustrated. 

The yoke consists of two bent pieces of wood, 
fastened together in such a manner that, when 
adjusted, one piece is in front and one behind 
the carrier, and the weight comes squarely upon 
the shoulders by means of two wide pieces of 
webbing, making a very easy support. 

The clamp attachment to the hive is of my 
own construction. I have loose bottom-boards, 
similar to the Dovetailed hive, and this clamp 
springs on to the bottom-board at the front and 
rear ends of the hive. It is very quickly put in 
place and taken off. I have used this yoke and 
clamp for some time past, and find it the most 
convenient contrivance for moving hives I have 
ever seen. By its use one man can do the work 
of two, do it easier, and with much less jar to 
the bees. KF, H. MCFARLAND. 

St. Albans, Vt., March 4. 


|Your device, although very old in principle 
and application, is good. Whether any one 
else has suggested a similar thing for carrying 
pairs of hives, I do not know. It puts the 
weight at the right spot, directly across the 
shoulders; and a man can carry more comfort- 
ably a weight suspended from the shoulders 
than from any other point. The arms come 
just right to steady the burden and equalize*the 
gens difference in the weight of two hives. 
‘he only objection that I see to it is, that it 
would bea little unhandy about getting through 
narrow doorways, and possibly down steep cel- 
larways. A great many cellar-steps are so con- 
structed that the head comes about a foot above 
the top of the doorway when standing on the 
last Step. It is so at my house; and I imagine 
that, with a couple of hives on the yoke, it 
might be a little inconvenient to stoop down 
and passin. Still, 1 propose to try it. For up- 
ground repositories t think your device will 
work very nicely: and no doubt it can be used 
advantageously for most cellars having more 
convenient means of ingress and egress. This 
will appear when most of our friends will be 
thinking of carrying their bees out of the cellar, 
and it will give them time to, make an imple- 
ment and try it.] E. R. R. 

ee 00 


WATER CURE FOR NASAL CATARRH, ETC. 
WASH YE, MAKE YOU CLEAN, 


Friend Root:—I read your article on water 
cure, in March Ist GLEANINGS, with a great 
deal of interest. I think you are right in ex- 
posing this great swindle, and also in giving 
to the people a simple remedy of such great 
value. The great judgment only can tell the 
amount of good you are doing in this way. 

There is another subject | should be glad to 
see you take up in GLEANINGS, and that is na- 
sal catarrh. It can be treated and cured in the 
same way you describe. Dr. Pierce, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., gets up his nasal douche, a tin holding 
perhaps a pint. with a tin tube near the bottom 
(on the order of the honey-gate in an extractor). 
Take a small rubber tube, some two feet long; 
slip one end on the tin tube and the other end 
on a little nozzle to go into one nostril. Dr. 
Pierce, of course, sells medicine for catarrh 
which is good, but not necessary in every case. 
Simple warm water, with a little saltin it, is good, 
and this, with a suds made from castile soap, has 
cured some bad cases. Put the liquid in the 
can; set it overhead; hold the rubber tube so 
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the liquid can not flow; insert the nozzle in one 
nostril, breathing through the nose, and let the 
liquid flow. It will flow up one nostril and 
down the other, cleansing and healing the 
nasal passages as nothing else can. Use the 
warm salt water and the suds (warm of course) 
each once a day, and it will cure any ordinary 
ease. J. H. Hi. 
Venice, Fla., March 21. 


{Well done. friend Hill. While 1 was looking 
over Dr. Kellogg’s book in regard to the Hall 
discovery, I noticed the apparatus you mention 
illustrated there. A few days agol had quite 
a severe cold, and toward its winding up it seem- 
ed to me that it would just be fun to get Dr. 
Kellogg’s apparatus and give my nostrils a good 
rinsing out. I did not know just how to go at 
it. however, and I was afraid I might get stran- 
gled, and therefore I let it go. Now you have 
made itas plain as ABC. But are you posi- 
tively sure, my good friend, that there is any 
thing atall needed but pure water? Just listen. 
A poor woman was grievously afflicted with 


‘some kind of rheumatism. She and her hus- 


band seraped up money, and she went to a cele- 
brated water-cure. Sure enough, she began to 
improve right away, and in a few weeks she 
was comparatively well. After she went back 
home, however, the old symptoms returned, 
and finally she was about as bad as before. It 
cost an awful lot of money to get to the cele- 
brated springs, and they could not afford it. 
As 4 drowning man catches at a straw, how- 
ever, one of the twain, I do not remember 
which, suggested that she take a daily bath 
with the water that was at hand, using it in 
the same manner she used the water at the 
medical spring. What do you think the re- 
sult was? Why, a daily bath, with simply 
common water, relieved her of her trouble just 
as wellin her own home as it did at the ex- 
pensive watering-place. By the way, how much 
does it cost to go toa high- toned medical spring, 
and take a course of treatment, paying the doc- 
tor, traveling expenses, high-priced board, and 
all that? May be some of you can tell. And is 
it not humiliating to be obliged to confess that 
the whole thing amounts to nothing more nor 
less, finally, than the old-fashioned water-cure 
treatment of Fowler & Wells. published so 
freely ail over our land more than forty years 
ago? 

On page 273 of our last issue, a-friend, who 
has been an invalid for years, tells us about 
using flaxseed in connection with flushing with 
water, for cleansing the small intestines as well 
as the colon. By the way, friends, I have been 
expecting all along that somebody would take 
exceptions to the way in which we were dis- 
cussing not only subjects that are usually con- 
sidered delicate, but matters that might be 
considered by some out of place. or lacking in 
dignity. Well, there has not been a single such 
protest that I know of, unless it was a little bit 
of pleasantry now and then. I suppose the 
reason is, that so many of us have been longing 
for relief in this very line, and perhaps longing 
for any thing that would give us aid in this 
matter of keeping the human frame divine 
sweet and clean, fit places for the dwelling of 
the Holy Spirit. Well, I have been eating flax- 
seed, as recommended, and I am rejoiced to tell 
you that, in my case, it answers the purpose 
verfectly. Please bear with me if I tell you 
Just why I feel so certain that it is a valuable 
adjunct. I drank a great lot of hot water about 
seven o'clock in the evening—so much, in fact, 
that it made me feel uncomfortable to some ex- 
tent through the night. Then in the morning 
I commenced, the first thing, eating flaxseed, 
It is not the pleasantest stuff to eat, by the way 
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and I kept thinking, while I chewed it \\p fie 
that I should prefer to have it cooked ij: som 
way, if it would answer the same purjose, | 
used the flushing remedy the night be ‘ore, » 
that I could be sure that it was the {\axseeg 
that did the cleansing if there was any. Wol), 
within an hour after taking it I began to fo] 
its effect. And now comes the whole point of 
my story. The offensive smell that I told yoy 
of when I first began the flushing, has not beep 
noticeable for perhaps months. On this par. 
ticular oceasion, however, the old familiar and 
exceedingly offensive smell was preset, indi. 
cating unmistakably that the flaxseed had 
loosened up and brought away accumi lations 
that had been perhaps for a long while lodging 
in the small intestines, and matter that the 
water itself had not reached. We are surely 
making progress: and is there any other sub- 
ject, in the whole range of human intelligence, 
of more moment and more importance than this 
one of making ourselves clean—of follow ing the 
injunction found in the Scripture texts which 
have so often quoted to you—*‘ Wash ye, 
make you clean”? <A great wave is going 
through our land, and possibly other Jands, in 
this direction of thorough saieleae and I tell 
you, it is a hopeful sign. When we bend our 
energies, and the icoincanes of the thinking 
veople of the world toward this matter of clear 
iness, and of making our bodies not only clean 
without but clean within, wherever pure water 
can be made to go with the aid of all moder 
appliances. I tell you we are on the highway to 
some great achievement. One happy thing 
about it is, that it is within the Brees 4 of all— 
the poorest as well as the richest, and there 
should be no excuse hereafter for uncleannes 
in any shape or form. Our country has been 
given to booms—tirst one thing and then an- 
other. Sometimes these booms are wholesome 
and sometimes not. But if there is going tobe 
a great big boom all over the world in washing 
the body more thoroughly than has ever been 
done before since the world began, it is certain- 
ly going to prove to be a good thing, and a great 
many steps heavenward; for “cleanliness is 
next to godliness.” Let;us wash our bodies, 
our feet, our hands, our heads, our ears. Small 
boys can have a share in this latter. How my 
good mother did used to exhort and reprove me 
because my ears and finger-nails were not clean: 
After we have got the ears and sealp washed 
and cleansed, then our noses must be overhatl- 
ed. as our friend Hill advises. ‘Then let us pro- 
vide plenty of tooth-brushes, and wash our 
mouths and our teeth. Very likely soine nice 
soap with the soft water, or perhaps sone clean 
sand or charcoal dust. might help along. We 
want flesh-brushes and anil brasnes as well as 
tooth-brushes. And, by the way, who knows 
whether we shall not succeed in doing away 
with this disagreeable thing of a bad-snelling 
breath that afflicts some people? My dear 
friend, how many do you know among your ac 
quaintances whose breath is offensive? May 
be you have been told that your own breath is 
offensive. If so, what would you give ‘o have 
it sweet, pure. and clean, like the breath ofa 
baby ? Well, Tam inclined to think that. with 
the information that ‘has been given ‘1 these 
pages of GLEANINGS, the whole thing ay be 
accomplished. Let us first put the whi le body 
in the right shape with energy. You s-°, your 
friends do not always tell you when you breath 
is offensive; but your wife will; and next time 
you give her a kiss (I really hope it wi! not be 
three or four weeks before you do), jus! \sk lie! 
to tell you whether or not your breat: Is Il 
roving. Oh! by the way, if you: ar In the 
habit of using tobacco, after you get cl: ned up 
nicely, inside and out, you will be in «cellent 
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trim to cave off the foul weed. Why, it would 

heagreat pity to defile the holy temple after 

wen made clean in the way we have 

And all this great work in cleanli- 

its resulting health, is to be accom- 

n your own home, by means of pure 

ive air, plenty of sunshine, and all the 

«l’s free gifts. What will the doctors 

y. bless you. we will pay them a good 

salary, cnd appoint them as inspectors to over- 

haul us. say twice a week, and see that we are 
doing cur duty on the above line, 


GIVING AWAY THE WATER-CURE SECRET AMONG 
THE FARMERS. 

There is an agent in our neighborhood selling 
Dr. Hall’s recipes. He hasn’t sold any in this 
neighborhood, for I haven’t been very still. 
The farmers are organized all over this part of 
the country, and it is an easy matter to get 
yews around in @ very short time. 

Solitude, Ind., Mareh 17. J, PY. UTLEY: 


WHAT A DOCTOR SAYS OF THE WATER CURE, 
AND ITS OLDNESS. 

We have one of Dr. Hall’s agents here selling 
the “secret” for $4.00. Iam a graduate of the 
Hygeio- Therapeutic College, of New York, of 
the class of 1865, and have used the drugless 
remedy for 30 years. When I first heard of Dr. 
Hall’s “seeret’”’ I said I could guess what it 
was; and I told the agent that, if there was one 
partof the water-cure system of more impor- 
tance than another, it was the use of water in- 
jected into the colon. Iam not practicing now, 
ut could give numerous instances of the re- 
lief administered by the syringe. I know of no 
better motto for health than “Trust in God, 
and keep your bowels clean.” Ezra YODER. 

Paola, Kan., Mareh 11. 


WATER CURE—USING IT TO EXCESS. 

Ithink you extremely modest in putting the 
interna! water treatment before the public. 
While others, through greed and avarice, are 
ing money selling this as a new and secret 
.lam glad that you are so magnani- 
as to print and furnish it for distribution 
cost. Only lately I paid four dollars 
lind that one Hall had learned this 
nt about the same time I did. Nowa 
fcaution. Old men sometimes ride hob- 
| itis said that old cranks are the worst 
feranks. Don’t come to regard this as a uni- 
versal panacea. Don’t recommend it on all 
xeasions and for all persons. It is possible to 
practicy it to sueh an extent that nature will 
ease to perform her functions, and the person 
ependent on artificial means for the 
is that nature is intended to produce. 
* you remember a case reported of a 
patient dying by using this remedy. 
id me 50 to 100 copies of the treatment. 

burg, Pa., March 10. Jno. D. Gin. 


URE TREATMENT: WASHING OUT THE 
STOMACH. 
to say a word about that “drugless 
There is one point you have not 
upon. An aequaintance of mine was 
. long time with a stomach trouble. 
prescriptions were administered with 
effect. Finally the doctor brought 
bber tube, about three or four feet 
‘a funnel at one end. The small end 
duced into the stomach, and warm 
‘red into it until the stomach and tube 
In a short time the funnel end was 
‘w down over a proper receptacle, and 
uts of the stomach all came out 
he tube. All that was not digested 
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was removed; and when food was taken again, 
the man had a clean stomach to start on, and 
his improvement was immediate and marked; 
and thus what drugs failed to effeet the water 
accomplished. This doctor gives the same 
treatment to others afflicted in like manner. I 
suppose this means is known to you, but I think 
it should be mentioned in connection with your 
other ““wash and be clean” arrangement. I 
know that the use of water will relieve the 
painful effects of piles. and am not sure but a 
frequent application will result in a permanent 
cure, RAMBLER. 








LADIES’ CONVERSAZIONE. 


MRS, HARRISON GIVES SOME ENCOURAGING 
WORD 











THE LADIES’ PARLOR. 


Ihad begun to think that GLEANINGS was 

not as good asit used to be. When a new one 
‘ame I would look it all through to see if any of 
the ladies had written, and felt lonesome and 
disappointed when I found nothing from them. 
I do not believe that I take much interest ina 
bee-paper where the other sex do all the writ- 
ing. The April 1 No. of GLEANINGS was a de- 
light, a regular ** conversazione.”” How nice in 
the editor to fit us up a parlor to do our talking 
in! 
Iam personally acquainted with all in atten- 
dance at the last “conversazione,”’ with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Grubb, and to her I extend my 
(@" in token of friendship, and I should be 
glad to welcome her to our bee-conventions or 
at my own home. 

It is refreshing to hear from “ Our Clearing ” 
again, and hope that Nellie Linswik will come 
often and bring with her her sister, who wields 
so graceful a pen. I’ve long thought that I 
could not gotothat great city of Chicago if it 
were not for my dear friend Mrs. Stow to guide 
me and keep me from being run over by the 
grip cars which glide upon one unawares, And 
now that Tam the eldest, I will take the big 
chair, and Mrs. Axtell can recline on the sofa, 
as she is an invalid, and we will have a talk 
about seats. 

RESTING-PLACES IN THE APIARY. 


The girls will no doubt say, ‘* Umph! J don’t 
want any.” My advice is, that you had better 
try them, at least. I’ve learned to doa great 
deal of work sitting that I could not do at all if 
I did not. A woman complained to a very self- 
reliant neighbor that she was not able to stand 
up to mix her bread. She replied, “Sit down, 
then.” That was not the kind of answer she 
expected or desired, and she would not be apt 
to apply to her again for sympathy. Our hives 
stand upon the ground, raised at the back the 
height of two bricks, and one in front; and if I 
had to remove the combs from one hive to an- 
other standing. I could not doit; but I can en- 
joy doing it sitting. Our hives are eight-frame 

zangstroth, with cap and loose cover. The cov- 
er is two boards, grooved together and cleated. 
I’ve received a great many curtain lectures 
from turning these caps upon their sides and 
sitting upon them. I’m told that I rack them, 
which I do when the ground is uneven; and 
once I found myself sitting down suddenly upon 
four little boards. “If you will sit upon the caps, 
why don’t you put the cover on and sit that 
way?” The cap is lighter, and ofa height to 
suit me better. it I should get down upon my 
knees at the side of a hive, the rheumatism 
would find it out in an hour, and movein. If I 
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get upon my knees around a hive, I put down a 
cover and kneel uponit. It would be inconven- 
ient to carry a chair around, and the height 
would not suit me as well as the cap does. I 
do not believe I could sit upon a cover, as Er- 
nest Root does. Perhaps our young ladies can. 
I use hives for seats in different places around 
the apiary. under the green ash, when I’m 
watching for swarms, and sit down to eat a 
bow! of pounded ice, or in my office scraping 
out hives, which is under the leafy cover of a 
grape-arbor. 

I have, in my rag-bag, a ripped-up pair of 
brown linen drilling pants. I intend to make a 
pair of mits of these, extending to the finger- 
tips. I know I can handle frames much quick- 
er with these on, and the bees do not sting 
through linen. Their stings appear to slide 
over it and not penetrate it. 


A GOOD DINNER, 


That good dinner that Mrs. Axtell speaks of 
is a desideratum during the busy season of the 
apiary. But how to get it when there is no re- 
liable help in the house is the question. I find 
that I can not leave food cooking over a gaso- 
line stove, as well as overa coal tire. It is so 
much hotter, it boils dry sooner. If it is a cool 
morning I make a fire in the cook-stove, bake 
graham gems, and, if I want to cook snap 
beans, I put them on over the remaining fire, 
and they will cook slowly for hours; and if it 
goes out I light the gasoline to finish. Vegeta- 
bles that cook quickly, like green corn, aspara- 
gus, etc., ] get ready in the early morning, and 
cook over the gasoline. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Iil., April 5. 


[Ever since this matter of seats has been 
mentioned in different letters, I have been feel- 
ing a little uneasy because I have not told you 
my own experience. I have several times been 
on the point of being used up through nervous 
prostration; and perhaps some of my friends 
think me notional even now, because I refuse to 
consider an important matter without first sit- 
ting down. The book-keeper will come to me 
with a list of bills to be paid, wanting my ap- 
proval. Now. a great many times when I am 
yutting on my nose-glasses I reach instinctive- 
y fora seat. As it does not look well for a 
man to set down and leave a woman standing, 
I often tell her to sit down too. But she says 
she does not care for a seat. Well,a good many 
times I don’t; but when Iam really suffering 
from lack of exercise, and when I could walk a 
mile through the woods and over the fields, I 
often feel that I should be used up if I did not 
have some place to sit down before I undertake 
any mental effort. I know other people don’t 
care as much for a seat as I do, because they do 
not say any thing aboutit. But any comforta- 
ble place to sit down is to me, when full of care, 
like a drink of cool spring water to a thirsty 
man, or like an oasis in the desert to the fa- 
tigued traveler. When I get my book written, 
‘How to Doctor People Without Medicine,” I 
assure you that plenty of handy seats will be a 
conspicuous figure in the work. It is not only 
out in the apiary, but wherever people are em- 
ployed where they are obliged to stand still a 
good deal, that seats are a saving of strength, 
and I feel sure, many times,a saving of life. 
One of the housekeeping journals advised the 
housekeeper to have handy, light strong stools 
of different heights. I often go through the 
rooms where our girls and women are at work; 
and I not only suggest but insist on their hav- 
ing stools to sit down on, when their work ad- 
mits of it. If lam to show them any thin 
that occupies more than a minute or two, 
want a stool to sit down on; and I want my 
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pupils to sit down likewise. Now, stool: some. 
times play an important part in ma ters of 
more import than business. and success jn lif, 
Sometimes I feel as if I should like to hayey 
good talk with some of these good friends 
their spiritual interests; and oftentimes | know 
beforehand that they will perhaps evade, and 
may be, try to shift responsibility. A‘ such, 
time I want to sit down by them, anc | way 
them to sit down by me, in order that we may 
fully understand each other. Sometimes jug 
the opportunity and circumstances seen to bp 
at hand, and the only thing lacking is a couple 
of chairs or stools. If I could sit down comfort. 
ably, and see my friend also seated in like may- 
ner, itseems to me I could speak a word for 
Christ Jesus in a way that would surely bear 
fruit and bring happiness to the brother or sis- 
ter in question. Now, then, who shall say 
again that a place to sit down is of little conw- 
quence ? |} 
rr i 


A HANDY SEAT FOR THE APIARY. 


A PATENTED (?) ADJUSTABLE SEAT, 








You ask, Mr. Root, for a description of the 
seat we use in our apiaries. We have trieda 
number of different kinds, but the one we have 
settled upon as the most convenient is simply a 
box 17x12x9 inches. For the end, take two 
pieces of %-inch lumber, each piece 11x8 inches, 
For the rest, use g-inch lumber, 17 inchies long. 
A box closed on all sides is not very easily pick- 
edup. To make it so, puta hole in the middle 
of one side, 3x1'¢ inches. For greatest conven- 
ience, put one in each side. This makes a 
strong, light seat, and one that is very easily 
picked up. It gives us three different heights, 
which is of considerable importance. Turn the 
picture on one side, and you will see the seat 
at a different height, 

I don’t know why it is. but Dr. Miller and] 
never want the same height in a seat. He gen- 
erally sets the box on end, using the 17-inch 
height, although he sometimes uses it at 2 
inches. I prefer a low seat, and, if working at 
the hive when there is no tiering up, | like the 
9inch height. I can use the 12-inch quite com- 
fortably; but the 17-inch would be very uncom- 
fortable, unless working at an upper story, 
when it is quite convenient. . So you see the 
advantage of having different heights. 





HANDY BEE-KEEPER’S SEAT FOR DI: ERE. 
HEIGHTS, 


Pine is good material for this seat; 11 some 
thing a little tougher might be betior. It 
very handy indeed to have a number o° them !t 
each apiary. It is nice to be able to oi) r col 
— a comfortable seat, aside from ‘lie cole 
venience it is to yourself to have an ¢ tra ole 
or more lying around handy. They ar quickly 
and easily made, and almost. any b: keors 
will have plenty of waste boxes or othe: jumb 
that can be utilized in making them ‘ote 
item of expense need not be counte:. It* 
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good tie to get them ready now, so as to have 
them all ready when the busy time comes. 
The way We came to use them in the first place 
was by having SO many empty glass boxes lying 
around. Whieh we used for seats; but they were 
not quite substantial enough with one open 
side. Dr. Miller always sat on the end; and 
after being in use for a while they would split, 
sooner or later, although the’ ends were of %- 
inch stall. Nailing up the open side makes 
them very Strong. 
HOW TO LOSE TOOLS. 


Do you ever have any trouble losing your 
tools in the apiary? You are a model bee- 
keeper if you don’t; for brushes, chisels, ete., 
have a habit of hiding just at the moment you 
want them most. Dr. Miller is very orderly 
about his tools (’'m not going to tell you how I 
am with mine). He usually lays them on top 
ofa hive in plain sight: never on the arched. 
Ifhe accidentally drops one on the ground, he 
stops immediately and picks it up, no matter 
what he is doing. He says if he doesn’t he will 
forget all about dropping it and it is hopelessly 
lost. But even then, he sometimes loses them. 
Itis funny how you ean look for something in 
vain When itis right before you. If you have 
any difficulty with yours, an excellent way is to 
tie your brush, chisel, ete., to your apron, or 
button-hole, with a good strong cord.. Then 
you are sure of them, and can drop them at 
will, Dr. Miller had an arrangement which he 
liked very well. He had a strong cord fastened 
together so that he could slip it on over one 
shoulder and under the opposite arm, and the 
string of each tool was fastened to this cord in- 
stead of the button-hole. EmMA WILSON. 

Marengo, Ill, April, 1891. 


Your box looks as if it might be real handy, 
though [ would about as soon ase a hive-cover. 
Yet if | were to use that light handy box, with 
its patent adjustable heights, I might like it. 

Yes, we do lose things, just the way you 
speak of; but more often one of our men in the 
other departments will borrow it without say- 
ing any thing about it, because it belongs to the 
big boss, and that is the last of it. This is one 
df our serious troubles at the Home of the Hon- 
ey-bees. | ‘ E. R. 


EE e ——————__— 
MRS. AXTELL DISCUSSES SOME IMPORTANT 
MATTERS. 


CLOTHING THE FEET IN WET WEATHER. 


n’s light rubber boots are not enough 
nto the bottom of the foot, I think. I 
\’s rubber boots: better, as one should 
em only when the feet need protecting 
upness. They are a great convenience, 
persons who do not work among bees, 
1 and care for chickens in sloppy weath- 
a times they will be found useful 
think. 


UEENS ARE SOMETIMES DESTROYED 
HAVING THEIR WINGS CLIPPED. 
Some say they lose so many queens if they 
dip thir wings. One Fon ge A think, is be- 
1e Seissors were not strictly clean, and 
u used for other purposes, and so left a 
the queen, as bees have avery keen 
the fingers were not perfectly clean. or 
* was cut too close, or she was clipped 
honey-dearth when bees are cross. I 
‘hat bees, oftener than we think, kill or 
r queen when handled in a honey- 
‘ven When the queen is not touched), 
‘he spring especially. 
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NEVER TASTED HONEY. 

We took a little girl of ten years of age from 
the New York Juvenile Asylum, to raise. She 
had never seen nor tasted honey before coming 
here. - 

WHY BEES DON’T PAY. 

One reason some do not make bees pay, they 
have so much work on hand just when bees are 
needing care that the golden opportunity passes 
by, and the bees are not made strong enough in 
time for the honey-harvest. Mr. Muth’s arti- 
cle in the American Bee Journal on that sub- 
ject hits the nail on the head, and should be 
read by every one keeping bees. I believe that 
to be one of the greatest reasons, if not the 
greatest reason, we do not secure more honey 
each season. ‘If the bees arestrong in numbers, 
and have plenty of honey in the hive, and the 
hive is contracted so that the brood can be kept 
warm, such colonies need no feeding nor nurs- 
ing: and in this locality they should be set out 
of the cellar by Aprill. But if the colony is 
weak, or short of stores, unless the bees have 
extra care, their chances for gathering honey in 
paying quantities, even in good years, are slim. 
Some practice drawing brood and honey from 
strong stocks to build up the weak, but I think 
that does not pay, neither would I unite two 
weak ones unless one were queenless. I should 
prefer to unite three or four, or else build up the 
weak ones; as two weak colonies. both having a 
queen, do not seem to be much if any stronger 
after a few days than before they were united. 
I know of nothing that a woman can work at 
and make pay better than to take those weak 
colonies under her wing and nurse them into 
strong ones by the time the honey-harvest 
comes. Men-folks say weak colonies don’t pay 
to fuss with—at least, some in their writings 
say so: but I think it does pay. They should 
know how to do it aright, as it is death to weak 
colonies to be handled in unsuitable weather, 
and to be improperly managed. 

Women as bee-keepers should plan to have all 
house-cleaning and sewing done up, even before 
time to work with bees in the spring. so that the 
spring care may not be neglected, as well as to 
have all surplus receptacles ready that will be 
needed, and hives ready; for, very often, other 
work we do not think of will sandwich itself in; 
and we find, with the care of our own house- 
work, the extra care of the bees is too much; 
and as it is with the housework which no 
woman likes to neglect. nor ought to neglect. so 
the bees are neglected in the spring, which 
takes away the profit of the year. 


OFF YEARS FOR HONEY. 
When we are convinced that there is to bea 
failure we do our painting and repairing of 
house, barns, soinalen, ete.. so as to have as 
little of such work to do good years as possible. 
Though it has often been mentioned in our 
bee journals and books, that itis the strong vig- 
orous colonies that give the most honey, yet we 
are prone to forget that we can not have vigor- 
ous colonies unless we have vigorous queens. 
Last June, when bees were gathering honey, I 
could remember in almost every case where the 
colonies were working nicely in sections, that 
they had reared a young queen the year before; 
and the colonies with old or failing queens did 
but little in sections. 
HONEY-DEW ON HOUSE-PLANTS. 


I noticed on my house-plants this fall a sweet 
sticky substance that tasted like honey. I sup- 
pose it was honey-dew. The window where 
the plants were was spattered with the sweet 
substance. I washed it off then, and noticed, 
underneath some of the leaves, a little red co- 
coon about as large as the head of a pin: but I 
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saw no living insect. Last week I again no- 
ticed that some of the leaves on my oleander- 
tree were a little sticky. and a few of those little 
red cocoons, I should think they were, under the 
leaves. 

BEE-FEEDERS. 


Last fall, when we fed up some colonies for 
winter, we tried several feeders, and none gave 
better satisfaction than cheap tin milk-pans. 
If one buys quite a number they can be bought 
very cheap: and then we are sure of no loss of 
the syrup. We had cotton cloths over the top 
of the pans, and we filled them full and set 
them on top of the frames and covered the rest 
of the frames up, except large entrances for the 
bees to go above; and in one night they would 
take down two quarts or more, and worked vig- 
orously until all was gone. We had some old 
wooden feeders we thought were glued and pro- 
polized so tight they would not leak; but if  fill- 
ed above, where tried, we found them leaking 
in the hive; and one that stood outdoors in the 
‘ain several days, out of which we had to pour 
the water, when put into the hive they let a gal- 
lon of rich syrup run out, and caused bad rob- 
bing of that colony the next day; indeed, it near- 
ly ruined the colony, as the bees came in and 
took all the honey they had in the hive before 
we noticed the robbing was so serious. I men- 
tion the above fact to warn others to be careful 
of wooden or leaky feeders. This spring we in- 
tend to try large deep pie-tins, just shoved 
under the brood-frames, as we shall have to 
feed some. As our colonies are all set up an 
inch higher than in summer, we can take down 
aside board and shove the pie-tin under, first 
laying in the pie-tin a cotton cloth to make 
footholds for bees to walk out and in. A large 
pie-tin will hold from two-thirds of a quart to a 
full quart, and can be bought for three cents 
each, and will last a lifetime. 

Roseville, I]. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 


| Your suggestion in regard to why queens are 
destroyed after being clipped are, some of them, 
new to me; but I think you are no doubt right, 
my good friend.—I am glad to see that you agree 
so nearly with Dr. Miller and others in this 
matterof uniting weak colonies in the spring. 
A weak colony that is making progress, and is 
yretty surely building up. should be let alone. 
wo queens (in a very little time at least), will 
produce more brood than one queen; and if they 
are doubled up, one queen must take the place 
of two.—I wish toemphasize the danger pointed 
out, of opening and spreading the brood in 
chilly weather. It is like taking delicate plants 
from the greenhouse and putting them out into 
the frosty air.—Yes, the bee-keeper should plan 
certain kinds of work to be done when the hon- 
ey does not happen to come.—Probably Prof. 
Cook can tell you the cause of the honey-dew 
on your house-plants, from the deseription you 
give.—Yes, I know thata tin pan can be made 
toanswer the purpose of an expensive feeder; 
and thisis the point I had in view when we 
made the machinery for making our bread-pan 
feeder. It is some trouble to fuss with cloths, 
ete. One day I found the women-folks wash- 
ing out a lot of cloths that had been used over 
the tin-pan feeders. I soon figured up that the 
labor of washing them was more than the cloth 
would cost in the first place. Of course, where 
one has nothing else to do this might not be so 
bad; but we should be careful about letting 
hired help do work that costs more than it 
comes to. If you put your pie-plate feeders 
under the frames, there is a way to manage 
without being annoyed by the cloths at all. 
Have your pie-tins made justas large as the 
bottom of the hive; then have the sides reach 
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high enough so that,when filled with syrup, th 
lower part of the frames will dip intoit. 4 he 
will never drown in such a tin pan as ‘his, ang 
you ean fill it up by pouring the syrup 1 top of 
the frames, so as to run down betwee: thoy 
You want to have the lowest side of your tiny 
sight, however, so as not to get so muc|; syrup 
in as torunit over. We have used such) fecdox 
very successfully; but it is a little trouble to go 
them outof the hive when you are through ‘od 
with them, unless your hive has a mova ble bot. ‘h de 
tom-board. In that case, an assistant can |if thiel 
the hive while you take out the feeders the 
thore 
celail 
be dis 
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HONEY FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES. 








hot s! 

A STANDARD NEEDED. _ 

and | 

Mr, Root:—At the convention in Albany, the the | 
desirability of a standard of comparison jy Woo 
awarding premiums on bees at fairs and exposi- bury. 
tions was touched upon. It is a good idea, and Fi 


I have long thought that a similar standard, or 
scale of points, should be furnished the judges —— 
of honey at such exhibitions. Better justice 
would be done exhibitors, awards being many 
times made without intelligent inspection, 
That is to say, they are made (with the bestof With 
intentions on the part of judges) in an off-hand 
manner. A case in point occurred at a State — 
fair. Afteran award had been made upona : 
specimen of comb honey, some of the other ey- Qu 
hibitors decided to examine it, when it wisi! 
found that the case contained a few sections of fmm!" 
white honey while the remainder was dark and ifar 


inferior. The case was closed. and nothing, of!" * 
far as I am aware, was ever said; but certainly mm! 
the superficial examination of the judge result vella? 
ed in injustice to exhibitors of better honey. qm” 


If the idea should meet with approval it is per- 
haps not too late to induce officials to putit 
into the premium lists of fairs and expositions 
to take place during the coming summer and 


We 
Ilin 


If \ 


fall. Brought thus to the notice of bee-keepes ii, | 
it would have an educational value, the effect oy jy, 
of which would appear in the better grading of Cali 
honey for market. I submit the following 
scale for amendments: ab 
{ Color, 5. plent; 
Honry— ¢< Body, 5. woo dt 
(Piavor; 6s... 325.6... 5. Ilin 
Straightness, 5. sw 
ComB—, Color of capping, 5. _ warm 
Completeness of capping, 5...15 sr shee 
Unornvity. 63s eho 10 Lou 
RRO NG 50s save sess ss pena ety + 10 
SF Iw 
POSSIBLE...... Pe aoe a a i() cellar 
By “uniformity” is meant the closeness offwere 
resemblance in the sections composing the Mic 
specimen. “Style” includes the attractivenes 
of section and case, also absence of propolis. - 
wad ¢ 
RECIPE FOR CANNING PUMPKIN, For: MR. usual 
CHALON FOWLS. Ney 
Stew and sift the pumpkin, as for in mediate 
use. Add sugar, ginger, and cinnamon. (0 tast. Set 
Return to the stove and add water if too dry. l4tectio 
should be somewhat. soft to settle down in thegMftine-c 
ean without air-bubbles, and the water cat bt Ohi 
evaporated when wanted for use. Won bolt 
ing hot. pack solid in air-tight cans, aid it wil It 1 
keep well. fot) 
HOW TO KEEP MOLD FROM CANNED FRUIL. may 
Perhaps it will not be amiss to make furthe"a tly, 
comment on canning fruit. I have ) cr VT Rearly 
fortunate in exhibiting canned fruit «t fait Wis 


where many make inquiry as to my m ‘hod. ! 
very seldom have mold on my fruit, w! |e mat! 
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with whom I have talked regard it as unavoid- 

old is a plant. When it is found on 

fruit its germs were either in the can 

«fruit was put in or they got in after- 

if the can was air-tight, which can be 

ed on opening it, the mold spores 

t have gotten in, and must, therefore, 

n in the can when the fruit was put in. 

majority of us use the Mason can with 

i-lined top. They are musty when 

n their Straw packing, and, when emp- 

ffruitand stored upon the pantry shelf, 

abundant chance for them to become 

sown With mold spores floating about in 

atmosphere. It is almost impossible to 

Son ehly clean the tops and behind the por- 

eelain lining. Mold flourishes where it can not 

pe dislodged with ordinary scalding. However, 

hot strong borax water will destroy the ger- 

minating power of the spores, so I boil the tops 

and scald the cansin it the last thing before 

the fruitis put in. I shall use, hereafter, the 

Moodbury can, With glass es made at Wood- 
bury. New Jersey. Emity E. West. 

Flint. Miech., Mar. 1 


MUR QUESTION- Box, 


With shame: from our best Authorities on Bees. 














QuESTION 183. Where I live we don’t usual- 
ly have settled weather till well along in April. 
Sometimes my bees get uneasy early in March. 
Ifawarm day comes about that time, would 
you set out the uneasy ones and let them stay 
out, or would you put them back after a flight, 
or would you let them tough it through in the 
cellar ? 


We would not put them back at any time. 
Illinois. N. W. DADANT & SON. 


_Ifvery restless, set them out; then set them 
If not very restless, leave them in until 


spring. 
R. WILKIN. 


California. S., 
‘ough it through in the cellar,” but give 
f ventilation and a drink. They get 
is. N. W.C, Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
uid take them out if the weather were 
warm. «nd let them stay out, unless the weath- 
er should turn cold again. 

Louisiana, KE, C P. L. VIALLON, 

I would let them *‘ tough it” through in the 
cellar, cad not set them out until outside bees 
Were gathering pollen. 

Michivan. S. W. JAMES HEDDON. 

I wor'd not set them back, and it would bea 
bad ci if I set them out much before the 
Usual e. 

New York. C. P. H. ELwoop. 
the uneasy ones, and give them pro- 
ith an outer case, and pack with chaff, 
iraw, or hay, or an equivalent. 

N. W. A. B. MASON. 


it pay in some instances to get the 
~ away from the rest, and sometimes a 
make them more quiet for & while. In 

‘uces it will pay to take them out for 
return. Early in March would be too 

‘ave them out, here. 

‘in. S. W. S. I. FREEBORN. 


I think I would try to cool them off somehow, 
and let them remain until after the next cold 
spell; that is, for this latitude. 

Wisconsin. S. W. E. FRANCE. 

Give them water, and leave them in the cellar 
if they are healthy. Butif they have diarrhea, 
setting them out for a flight, and returning 
them, might give them relief. 

Vermont. N. A. E. MANUM. 


Sometimes, and sometimes. If they were 
daubing things up I should incline to set them 
out for a flight, and put them back again. If 
they were tidy I think I should make them stay 
where they . i re, somehow or a 

Ohio. N. ). E. Hasty. 


I don’t feel entirely sure about it, but I think 
I'd let them tough it through. Last spring 
mine got that way, and I made a fire, — 
the cellar, then opened every thing wide ¢ 
night, and by morning they we quieted Sater. 

Illinois. N. . C. MILLER. 


In my climate, let them “tough it through in 
the cellar.” There is nothing gained by toting 
out and back again. If it is really necessary 
to put them out I would let them “tough it” 
outdoors. 

New York. E. 


If I could take the uneasy ones out without 
disturbing the rest, I would give them a fly and 
return them. Usually this can not be done, so 
it is best to let them take their chances in 
the cellar. 

Illinois. N.C. 


If I could not quiet them by cooling off the 
cellar—opening up cool nights—I would take 
the uneasy ones out and return them after a 
good flight. I do not believe this wise or neces- 
“al if we are + eens in our management. 

iohigan, C. Py ara A. J. Cook. 


RAMBLER. 


J. A. GREEN. 





Sf the above party went give his location, 


his question could answered more intelli- 
ently. It appears to me, that, if I were a cel- 
ar winterer, | would try to quiet my bees in 
some manner until it was time to set them out 
for good. A saturated sponge on the entrance 
or on top of the frames answers the purpose 
sometimes. rao Vea 

Ohio. S. W. C. F. Murn. 

After trying all the plans yet devised for 
wintering bees in safety, my idea is this: Put 
the bees in the cellar early; keep the tempera- 
ture at from 43° to 45° while they are in the cel- 
lar, and leave them undisturbed till you are 
ready to set them out for good—say when the 
ation from soft maple and ae is being gather- 
ed by bees left on their ———, stands. 

New York. C . M. DooLirrLe. 


If the bees become uneasy in the cellar, and 
a bad condition is likely to result from it, they 
may be benefited by setting out on a warm ear 
for a flight. But unless the weather is warm 
they will be damaged instead of benefited. Up- 
on the whole the chances are about as good to 
leave them undisturbed until the weather is 
warm enough to set them out and leave them. 
If set out early, put back again, especially if 
light. 

Ohio. N. W. 





H. R. BOARDMAN. 


[ Well, friends, I am a little glad to notice that 
ou do not recommend very strongly carrying 
nea out and putting them back again, and I 
believe I agree with you. In fact, 1 think I 
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would not take them out and put them back 
even if it did no good. And, by the way, I still 
think that, for localities like ours, I would not 
have any cellar or any out or in about it. 
When Ernest brings his bees out of his cellar, 
however, I may have more faith, for the past 
winter has been a trying one.]} 











HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FiELDSs 








MASTER LELAND IVES ROOT, 
CARE OF GRANDFATHER AMOS IVES ROOT, 
MepIna, MEDINA Co., O 


My dear Leland Ives:—Unless you have an 
imagination beyond the ordinary, you can not 
imagine my delight at hearing from you. Iam 
especially gratified that you have chosen for 
your 0p jing-place the home of my very dear 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Root. As you be- 
come better acquainted with them I am sure 
you will like them. Demure as Mr. E. R. no 
doubt appears to you now, when he becomes 
better acquainted that little stiffness of manner 
toward you will disappear. and I think you and 
he will be very fast frieeda. Being so very 
nearly the same age, it is not strange that a 
warm intimacy should exist between him and 
me, and our mutual friendship for you will bind 
us still closer together. 

Please give my love and best wishes to your 
host and hostess, also to your grandmother and 
grandfather, also to the circle of uncles and 
aunts. Yours as of old, 

C. C, MILLER 

P. S.—Do be careful of your health, my dear 
fellow, and take particular care to wrap up well 
when you go out. Don’t goin the mud without 
your rubbers. Have you seen A. I.’s windmill ? 


A BILL BEFORE THE MICHIGAN LEGISLATURE 
TO MAKE THE SPRAYING OF FRUIT WHILE 
IN BLOOM A MISDEMEANOR. 

Mr. Root:—Please announce as early as pos- 
sible in your paper. that there is a bill before 
the Michigan Legislature, which, if enacted, 
makes spraying fruit while in blossom a misde- 
meanor. There is some opposition on the ground 
of justice to fruit-men. Yet our State Horti- 
cultural Society and a second large association, 
the * Grand River Valley Association,” have 
unanimously resolved urging the passage of the 
bill. Please urge all fruit-men to petition their 
senator, and the State legislatures generally, to 
vote for and pass the bill. The petitions should 
come from fruit-men. They are + wy heen in 
preserving the bees, as well as are the bee-men. 
All well-informed fruit-men believe this fully. 

A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich., March 27. 


{We are exceedingly glad to see you moving 
along in this matter, especially as the State of 
IHinois has already got the matter well in hand. 
See page 326. 


HOW TO TELL ADULTERATED WAX. 


What is the best way to tell adulterated bees- 
wax, and in what way does grease or paraffine 
injure wax ? J. H. A. 

Andes, N. Y., Feb. 10. 


[Friend A., we detect adulteration by the 
smell, and by chewing the wax. Beeswax and 
tallow will make very fair chewing-gum. But 
wax alone will crumble all to bits, and can not 
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be chewed—at least very long. The ad ion of 
paraffine has somewhat the same effi. : and 
even a very little paraftine makes the w.\ mej 
ata much lower temperature, so that |: js ep. 
tirely unfit for foundation. If the sar:ple jy 
question should, with very mild heat, becorpe 
soft and mushy. you may suspect paraftine. 
Beeswax. however, is tough an ashen ry, and 
easily rolled at a temperature where jaraftine 
would have no toughness at all. ] 





ILLINOIS STATE BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCI\ Toy, 

The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Assvciatigy 
was organized on the 26th day of February, 1s, 
at Springfield. It officers elected were: 

President, P. J. England, Fancy Prairie. 

Vice-presidents, Mrs. L. Harrison, Peoria: 
C. P. Dadant, Hamilton; W. T. F. Petty. Pitt. 
field; Hon. J. M. Hambaugh, Spring; Dr. ¢.¢. 
Miller, Marengo. 

ene A. Stone, Bradfordton. 

Treasurer, A. N. Draper, Upper Alton. 

A seeped. was ac opted, fixing Springtield 
as its principal place of business. Thos. (, 
Newman, of the American Bee Journal, was 
made its first honorary member. 

Its executive committee are the president, 
secretary. and treasurer. The meeting at which 
the organization was formed was one of enthu- 
siasm, and all seemed to feel that a day had 
been apoeng spent. Adjourned at a late 
hour, to meet at the call of the executive com- 
mittee. JAs. A. STONE, 

Bradfordton, Il... March 29. 


WHICH IS THE CHEAPER—GRANULATED Ok 
COFFEE A SUGAR? 

I had occasion to buy a barrel of sugar for 
feeding bees yesterday, and intended to buy A 
sugar. The wholesaler asked for what purpose 
I wanted it, and, after saving for feeding bees, 
he said I wanted granulated. as there was more 
sugar forthe money. Their sales of sugar, as 
he showed me by their: books, run 5 barrels of 
granulated to 1 of all other kinds. Granulated 
is 6 per cent water, A 19 per cent. They had 
yesterday morning 27 carloads of sugar. | write 
this as I was intending to try A sugar as you 
sometimes use it. It is an easy matter to figure 
out the cost of sweet by using the percentage 
given. F. A. SALISBURY. 

Syracuse, N. Y., April 2. 


BEES ALL RIGHT IN THE CELLAR. 
Bees are quiet yet, and seem to be al! right in 
the cellar. Clover seems to be in good condi- 
tion yet. Prospects are good for this season. 
am not discouraged yet. Tam building a shop 
16x24, two stories; in hopes of a good crop this 
year. N. STAININGER. 
Tipton, lowa, March 26. 


CATCHING FISH THAT WEIGH OVER !\0) LBS. 
WITH A HOOK AND LINE. 


Inclosed find a tarpon scale, taken from 4 
tarpon caught by John D. Wattles, o! Phila- 
delphia, publisher of the Sunday-Schov! Times. 
This fish was taken with a rod and re«!, mea 
sured 6 ft. 6 inches, and weighed 130 |!s. Av- 
other was caught to-day by Leslie Pe!) Clark, 
weighing 110 lbs. The silver on sca!s is all 
that shows on the fish, giving it the nome (bY 
some) of Silver King. Bees are boomin-. 
Sarasota, Fla., March 21. S. C, Corwin. 


DRAINING THE CARP-POND. 

Tell Huber he should have been her: ‘1 No 
vember when we drained our carp-ponc ‘0 hel? 
to take out the thousands of carp, fm We 
inches in length to 20 inches. We 1 \v lave 
them in one supply-tank, 10x10 ft., by 10 |’. high: 
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and some of the large fish we have ina low 

tank, so we can get them to eat. We had a nice 

one for ( hristmas dinner. G. J. KLEIN. 
Conrad Grove, Ia., Jan. 24. 








a 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR A. I. ROOT, AND HIS 
FRIENDS WHO LOVE TO RAISE CROPS. 


COMMON DRAIN TILE FOR CARRYING EXHAUST 
STEAM IN HOT-BEDS. 

When | first thought of this I greatly feared 
that the dampness and wet of the steam would 
keep the hot-bed_ not only warm, but wet and 
soggy; that is, where steam is run through tile 
of only one-foot lengths, every joint permits the 
steam to get out more or less; but to my sur- 
prise and joy I found it just the other way. 
The ground dries over the tile a good deal as it 
loos over a hot-air flue. Where the tile runs 











under a pathway between the beds, the ground 
isdry, even now while it is raining. he ex- 


haust steam warms perfectly a string of beds 6 
feet wide and 250 feet long, and the waste steam 
goes Out at each end—enough in quantity to do 
considerable more work if needed. Strawberry- 
jJants are now in bloom; corn and beans are do- 
ing nicely, even though we have had the most 
ere Weather of the winter within the past 
iwo weeks, There has been no lack of bottom 
heat; but onee or twice, when we omitted to 
entilate promptly, the whole bed got so hot 
that some of the plants were injured slightly. 

A NEW WAY OF VENTILATING HOT-BEDS 

AND COLD-FRAMES. 

Now, it may not be new to the rest of you, but 
itis new to me. . Instead of pulling the sash off, 
r even tilting them, simply spread them two 
inches apart. When placed thus, there is noth- 
ng that can be injured by the heat of the sun, 
wither is there any danger from quite a freeze; 
wid in transplanting it gives the best results of 
any | have tried—that is, unless the sun is very 
jot. If we strip the sash clear off, the sun and 
vind Would often dry up the ground toorapidly, 
und the plants look shriveled. A drying wind 
srather worse than the sun. Now, by spread- 
ug the sash as I have mentioned, the wind is 
ractically excluded, and yet the plants have a 
ree circulation of air—almost equal to out- 
lors. Lut for some reason which I do not 
uite understand, these separated sashes almost 
hlWays have more or less Sa on the under side 
fthegiiss. Sometimes the quantity is so great 
hat it falls in drops on the plants underneath, 
bud With this amount of dampness they do just 
om. to-day is the last day of March, and we 
tre having a veritable April shower. 





TREE TOMATOES. 

Ascou-iderable has been said about these in 
bircats ogues and some of the papers, we have 
hough! best to give an extract from a little 
Ireular, 2s follows: 

HOW TO OW THE WM. MANSFIELD TREE TOMATO. 

Get si rich old earth for boxes in your house, 
vl-bed, o» greenhouse: sow seed, cover lightly, 
etdow: well every day, keep warm with all the 


Mi poss.le, When up ten days, transplant to 
her bo os, six inehes apart, in dirt not less than 
Nlrine! -. deep. Keep them wet, give all light and 
iyou. 13; and by the time it is safe to set them 
1 the und outdoors ey should stand from 
tlve twenty-four inches in height, with bodies 


ne-halt h through. 
Now fo. ‘ve ground, and how to prepare it. First 
leetas ot as near your water as possible. Let 
Olrrow. (un east and west. Throw out dirt two 
pules d ), then put in three or four inches of 
ight soi * you can get it. If not, use hen manure 
nd woo shes, equal parts, or some other strong 
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manure in the bottom of trench. Then fill up trench 
with the best dirt you can get, well mixed with old 
rotten stable manure; there must no strong, new, 
raw manure come in contact with the roots nor 
bark above the ground, as it will destroy them; but 
from bottom of the trench it is safe, and will throw 
up strength for the whole season. Now your 
ground is ready, Set out your plants (without dis- 
turbing any of the dirt around the roots) about 
eighteen inches apart; have the dirt in your trench 
a little lower than the sides. Have astrong stake 
for each plant, or a trellis, and tie them to it as fast 
as you set them. Water immediately, and ever aft- 
er. Run a trough or small diteh from your pump to 
your plants; and every day, unless it rains, send a 
stream of water into the trench where your trees 
are set. Hard water, soft water, cold or warm wa- 
ter, are all right if they only have enough, either 
from the clouds or pump about once every day. As 
your plants begin to grow, just above each leaf will 
start a sucker. Let the top of plant, and only one 
or two of the best’ top branches grow so that you 
have not over two or three stemsto runup. Now, 
by close observation you will see always that the 
buds for blossom show themselves on the tops of 
the trees, and afew inches below them; and just 
above each leaf the sucker starts. Nip off every one 
of these just as fast as they appear; also, as the 
lower leaves get brown and old, pick them off. 
Train the fruit as it grows, tothe sun. Tie often and 
well. Let no useless wood grow. Give all the sun 
possible, and water, water, water—then you will be 
able to pick ripe fruit of the finest quality from 
about the Fourth of July until frost comes. 
Johnsons Creek, Wis. Wm. MANSFIELD. 


The writer of the above has been, so he says, 
working for a new strain of tomatoes, to be 
grown like trees, for the last twenty years. Dur- 
ing 1890 he said he had trees eleven feet high, 
bearing tomatoes weighing 2 lbs. 6 ounces. 
There is one thing in favor of these tree toma- 
toes, or tomatoes trained on stakes: The hens 
do not touch them, and they never get soiled or 
muddy. During the past season it was quite a 
task to wash and wipe perfectly clean our choice 
Ignotums. It would probably be rather late 
now to sow the seed, if you want early toma- 
toes. Very likely our friend Mansfield has 
plants tosell, for those who wish to try them 
the present season. We do not see any thing 
about the price of seed or plants in the little 
pamphlet from which the above was taken. I 
think the Rural New-Yorker stated recently 
that any tomato would make a tree tomato if 
tied to a pole, and trained and directed as 
above. During adry season I am inclined to 
think the directions given—*“ water, water, wa- 
ter,’ a great help, provided we have the sun- 
shine to go with it. 


HOW BOOKS HELP. 

I received the books:1 sent for, and I must say 
it would have been dollars to me if I had known 
of the A BC of strawberry culture. We bought 
a small farm near the city of Alpena, two years 
ago. There was something over an acre of 
strawberries ou the farm. They did fairly well; 
but not knowing any thing about the care of 
strawberries we did not manage right. My hus- 
band isa sawmill man. and I dothe farming 
with the help of a boy 18 years old. We are two 
miles from the city. I send the berries in three 
times a day through the busiest of the picking. 

Mrs. A. E. MONTAGUE. 

Alpena, Mich., April 2. 


TERRY’S STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 

The strawberry book is a jewel. Every 
farmer should have a copy, especially if he has 
children. Friend Terry should live in Califor- 
nia, where he can have strawberries at least 
seven months in the year, and some, I hear, do 
better than that. One great secret of his suc- 
cess is his thorough cultivation, especially after 
every rain, which causes the ground to retain 
moisture. Many farmers east make a mistake 
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in thinking no need of cultivation unless there 
are weeds to kill. Here in this long season of 
dry weather we easily see the benefits of culti- 
vation, which is, practically, mulching the 
ground with fine earth for retaining the mois- 
ture. The harder the rain the harder the 
ground is packed; and the quicker it dries out, 
comparatively, unless cultivated. 
Lakeside, Cal., Mar. 23. F.C. CROWELL. 


QuR HOMES. 


Lord, when saw we thee a hungered, and fed thee ? 
or thirsty, and gave thee drink? When saw we 
thee a stranger, and took thee in? or naked, and 
clothed thee? Or when saw we thee sick, or in pris- 

», 


on, and came unto thee ?—MATT, 25: 37—3§ 


I had it in mind to write something this time 
in regard to the happy surprises that are ‘con- 
tinually falling to the lot of the faithful, ear- 
nest Christian; and then the next thing was, to 
find a text which embodied the thought. When 
I found it in my well-marked Bible I saw the 
very text I wanted was already so plainly out- 
lined with a pencil that it must have been used 
before. Never mind; I think it is just what I 
want to-day. 

For several years before I accepted Christian- 
ity, one of the uppermost thoughts in my mind 
(perhaps I might say the uppermost) was, that 
the world was not giving me due credit. I 
would say to myself, and even to my friends, 
* Here, I have invented this, that, and the oth- 
er, and here it is described in this and that bee- 
journal, and no credit given me whatever.’ 
Again, | would dwell on the fact of what I had 
done for different people. and not a word of 
thanks, and no expression of gratitude. Dear 
friends, did you ever get into this attitude of 
mind ? I might go on giving you quite a list of 
the ways in which I used to think I was not 
getting my just dues, or did not have a fair 
chance; but the subject is so painful to me, 
and, in fact, I feel so much ashamed to think 
that lever cherished such ungratefulness and 
such preposterous egotism in my heart, that I 
ace fain let it drop. I remember once of a 
distinguished lecturer from some of the great 
cities, who visited our town. Some friend 
brought him into our establishment, and intro- 
duced him to me. Now, here was an excellent 
opportunity for me to heara great man talk. 
But I remember quite vividly how I occupied 
the whole fifteen or twenty minutes he stayed 
at our establishment, by telling him what won- 
derful things Z had done. In fact, I hardly 
gave the good man an opportunity to say any 
thing himself at all, even had he been so dis- 
posed, Very likely some of you will say, “ Why, 
my good friend Root, are you quite sure you 
have entirely gotten over that trait of charac- 
tereven now ?” I know very well, my friends, 
Ihave not. Itis not an easy thing for anybody 
to get entirely out of the ruts and failings tnat 
have clung to them for a good many years. 
The grace of God has helped me, however, so 
much in this respect that I feel as if 1 wanted 
to tell you something about it. 

Before I became a Christian, if anybody trod 
on my toes, or trespassed upon my rights, | was 
ready to fight, or to go to law, without a mo- 
ment’s warning: and the saddest part of it was, 
that a good many times I imagined they trod 
on my toes purposely, or trespassed on my 
rights purposely, when they had _ no oak 
thoughts or intention. By the way, do you 
know of any thing much sadder than to have a 
friend who laments that everybody is all the 
while trying to steal what belongs to him? It 
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does not matter whether it is the eo: i jy pi 
crib, or the eggs his hens have laid, or «vey thy 
thoughts of his brain; if he gets into ‘\e ideg 
that he has got to fight continually for jis just 
dues all through life, the spectacle is a sad oyp 
A great part of the exhortations of Go.\’s joj 
word are exactly to the contrary. How mayy 
texts do you suppose I could quote rigi:t along 
on this line? “Cast thy bread upon the wa. 
ters; “ Give, and it shall be given unio yoy. 
* He that findeth his life shall lose it: and he 
that loseth his life for my sake shal! find jj" 
“Thy Father which seeth in seeret siall yo. \ 
ward thee openly;”’ * Do good and lend. hoping sas 
for nothing again.” . he | 
Before my conversion I was greatly disturbed flliyose: 
if people talked about me, especially if they owe 
said any thing that was not true, and then] ull fe 
thought it incumbent on me to follow up any nde 
such report, and go to the bottom of the thing hat 
When any thing got into the papers reflecting ime 
on me, I was ready to fight the editor, and pros ot by 
ecute the man who told the untruth, | ry. rusti 
member when a rival in business put in some- he shi 
thing abusive, and I could hardly sleep the eal 
whole night after. Now. please do not think] harg 
am bragging when I tell you of how | wasp )ey 
helped out of all this * miry clay.” Remember, hou 
I did not do it of myself, therefore the credit or One 
the praise can notin any sense belong to me:ilurpri 
but to Christ Jesus shall we ascribe al! the glo-Miositi 
ry and p raise. After my conversion | forgulliMose fa 
about self; in fact. 1 did not care about self here | 
Why should I? The promises of the Bibledhis t 
without number, exhorted to the contrary. ff ne, al 
that loseth his life shall find it. I did lose my as ha 
former life, and I did tind the new: and thiseach | 
finding of the new life constituted “the happylliiad tw 
surprises ”’ that I wish to tell you about to-day Ww sin 
In a great measure, the desire to fight back ares 


is 
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tml 
his 
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wile 


was gone; and,in real truth, it was not ver anger 
hard to love my enemies and to do good to them t me 
that hated me. I did not find it very hardw Cireu 
do good and lend, re ern) for nothing again, fofMain ip 
I was trusting in Christ Jesus, and | fully be ranee: 


lieved he would take care of the outcome andiad tip 
the result. Many of you who have. rea sed | 
GLEANINGS know how it turned out. “ When mld b 


man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh eveniliandw: 
his enemies to be at peace with him.” andi eling 
happened just so. Many of the pleasant surgiea! or 
prises I have had come in the way of kindPhen | 


words from those who have former!y been ahold . 
enmity toward me. People said I was queeiiiMardly 

and odd and eccentric, and that they did nogjhat it | 
understand me at first; in facet, I was not tryin bout it 
to have them understand me. I was tryingt Is mis! 
have them understand Christ Jesus and th@fually 

holy Scriptures. A few days ago our g ent. | 
friend Dr. Tinker paid us a visit. He said istake 
me, * Bro. Root, you may remember that I hav “But. 
not always felt as friendly toward you as]d@Bke? « 
now. I did not understand you. Since ! hav@ir hin 
become acquainted, and know you better, "T can 
makes a vast difference; and there area g MS ha 


many who do not understand you, even his thi; 
If they could come here and go all around.4 I felt 4 
see you when you are at work, they woulfnign; 
change their minds, just as I have dow.” other 


In that new life, instead of being afraid of bly, k, 
ing put in the papers, I did not care \vhetherH« |, ¢. 
was putin the papers or not. Now. please Ghat j; 
not misunderstand me. Do not imagine that ere js 
was one of the “don’t care” sort. My a 
was, however, that I should in no way dishon@] ha 
the Master. I was in great fear ey ry day Giese 1 
my life that I might not betruthful oid honOHMRk the ; 
and pure in heart. But after I had worked MM exp), 
prayed through these temptations ‘0 be “Wildly, 4 
truthful, or dishonest and greedy, Id) not COD wroy « 
for the result, for that, in fact, rested vith Hi 
whom even the winds and waves obe -d. Wi 
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pould | trouble myself? Before conversion I 


vas aird that the great outside world might 
int ¢ some things about me that I would 
Pot have anybody know for the world; but 
Lier conversion T had nothing to. conceal. 
When tocre Were rumors that something in my 
bast lil ight get into the papers, I decided, 
he some Of you May remember, to put it in print 
yysel!. and then IT should never be afraid that 


imight come up at any futare time. About 
pistine L was in pursuit of information of a 
wrtain character, and was directed to a certain 
Jace. My informant added, also, * You had 
wtter not be seen going there, Mr. Root; for if 
ou are. you may get ‘talked about,’ and you 
now you could never stand that.” And then 
jp bystanders had a big laugh, as they sup- 
sed. at my expense. There was a moral to it, 
jowever, for every one of them recognized that 
Ji fear in that direction was gone. My atti- 
ude was then, and I mae and pray is still, 
hate when the truth will do harm, let harm 
one. Weread in the 112th Psalm, * He shall 
vot be afraid of evil tidings; his heart is fixed, 
rusting in the Lord; his heart is established, 
ye shall not be afraid.” And then in the 91st 
culm we read: “He shall give his angels 
harge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. 
‘hey shall bear thee up in their hands, lest 
hou dash thy foot against a stone.” 
One of the great hindrances to these happy 
urprises [have been. telling you of is the dis- 
position. not only to lose faith in God, but to 
se faith in your fellow-men. And, by the way, 
here is something really wonderful in the way 
his temptation to be uncharitable will follow 
ne, and continue to hang to him, even after he 
as had experience again and again that should 
ach him better. I have been between fifteen 
nd twenty years battling against this beset- 
wsinof mine. If anybody should ever have 
arned by abundant experience to look out for 
anger and delusion right here, I am that one. 
tme give you an experience of yesterday: 
Circumstances seemed to indicate that a cer- 
ain individual was purposely planning hin- 
rances in our way. I watehed him narrowly, 
nd finally Lhad proof of it (or at least I sup- 
sed had) in plain black and white. There 
nid be no mistake about it. [Thad his own 
wdwriting in my fingers. It first gave mea 
ling of pain that he should, for‘any reason, 
al or imaginary. be so perverse and wicked. 
hen Lbegan planning unconsciously what I 
ould do to stopit. It disturbed me so I could 
ardly talk or eat my supper, yet I decided 
lat it Was not worth while to trouble my wife 
boutit. Then lremembered the many griev- 
ismistakes I had made just in this line, and I 
ally sibmitted it to my wife’s better judg- 
ent. Sie said at onee, *“*lam sure you are 
istaken.”” 
“But. uy dear wife, how can there be a mis- 
eo? . how I wish there were some chance 
thin! But right here are the facts.” 
“lean sot helpit. Tam sure this friend of 
Irs a not deliberately and purposely done 
MIS thing”? 
Ifelta jttle relieved; but the facets were so 
right od clear, I placed the matter before 
wy od friend. This friend said just as 
ee Eh, . 
“It ca. not be, Mr. Root. Ido not know 
hat it -ceans, and itis hard to explain; but 
here js ainly a reason for it that we do not - 


[had cided, therefore, out of respect to 
te tw, good friends of mine, that 1 would 
the ous Who seemed to be going wrong, for 
hexpla ction. I decided, too, to put it very 
iidly, a: to assume, for the time being, that 
Prone had been premeditated. What do 
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you think the result was? Why, it was just 
the old, old story—nothing was wrong atall: 
or, perhaps I should say, nobody was wrong at 
all, except my own self, and the bad, uncharit- 
able condition of my own heart. In the piece 
of handwriting I had looked at so suspiciously 
there were two little characters I had overlook - 
ed, and these made it all plain and simple, Oh 
how thankful I felt that [ had listened to the 
advice of these two friends, whose minds were 
in no way biased, as mine was for the time be- 
ing by my old foe and old enemy. Now, then: 
Jesus knew all about this. He knew exactly 
where we should be likely to be tripped and en- 
trapped; therefore he said, as a preventive—as 
a Safeguard—perhaps I might say asa note of 
warning, “* Love ye your enemies; do good to 
them that hate yon,” ete., knowing beforehand 
that we should be prone to look for enemies 
Where none exist, and that we should be very 
likely to imagine people hated us when no such 
hatred existed; so you see that, if we listen to 
these words of Scripture, we shall, without 
knowing it, escape Satan’s snares; and in this 
way we shall meet with the happy surprises 
that I have been telling you of. Weshall find 
warm friends where we had been looking for 
foes, and we shall discover good loving hearts 
where Satan whispered only envy and enmity 
existed. 

In our issue for March 15, page 226, I publish- 
ed a letter from friend Braley. I did it with a 
feeling that there had, perhaps, been too many 
kind words in GLEANINGS, and not enough of 
the opposite sort. Ifeared the impression was 
going out among my good friends that the bee- 
keeping world were all pleased with our estab- 
lishment, whereas that is not true. There are 
quite afew who do not agree with the majority, 
and justice and truth demand that they have a 
hearing. I did not feel unkindly toward friend 
B., but I felt sorry to know that he did not un- 
derstand me better, sol replied to him in a foot- 
note. By the way, may I suggest that editors, as 
a rule, are afraid of adverse criticism? We put 
in plenty of notices in regard to the value of 
our journals, and how well they pay as adver- 
tising mediums; but when somebody writes a 
complaining letter, and says he “never gota 
cent” in response'to his advertisement, it is a 
little against human nature to publish it. Now, 
it seems to me that our patrons have a right to 
all the information we can give in the matter. 
If we wish to be honest and square we should 
give both sides; therefore J rather enjoy giv- 
ing both sides. Why, bless-you, dear friends, it 
never hurts one nor hurts his business to be 
honest. See the promise in Isaiah 54: 17: 

No weapon that is formed against thee shall pros- 
per; and every tongue that shall rise against thee 
in judgment thou shalt condemn. This is the heri- 
tage of the servants of the Lord, and their right- 
eousness is of me, saith the Lord. 


But, please believe me, I had not the remotest 
thought, when I published friend Braley’s criti- 
cism, that it would be the means of bringing 
me the kindest expressions of abiding friend- 
ship, high esteem and gratitude, that I ever got 
in my life. Had I been seeking praise I could 
not have invented a better scheme than the 
one I innocently and unconsciously took, of 
publishing that letter. In fact. it brought a 
series of * happy surprises,” and quite a few 
from good friends whom I longed to hear from, 
but whom we could not get to write. I did not 
feel hurt nor troubled because he accused me 
of being a hypocrite, for I am greatly afraid 
that hypocrisy does get into my composition 
now Med thon: but I certainly was not bright 
enough to recognize that nothing in this world 
brings to light one’s friends like unjust perse- 
cution; and I suspect that herein is one of the 
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truths at the bottom of one of my old favorite 
texts: “Blessed are ye when men shall perse- 
cute you and revile you, and speak all manner 
of evil against you falsely for my sake.” Es- 
pecially if the one who is persecuted unjustly 
takes it quietly and pleasantly, and does not 
say a word back, nor retaliate in any way. 
May be I am letting out a great secret here; In 
fact. I rather hope I am; for if I can make 
plain to you the wonderful secrets embodied in 
the Bible texts and promises—if I can, in short, 
point you to the Lamb of God, who, when he 
was “reviled, reviled not again,” why, it is just 
the work I love to do rather than any thing 
else God has ever called me toin this whole 
wide world. And now let me finish by giving 
you some extracts from kind letters that have 
come since the above was published: 


Friend Root:—1I have been thinking of writing 
to you for a long time, as I have good evidence that 
you still retain recollections of your brief visit with 
me, and might be interested in kaowing about my 
welfare; but many cares have prevented, and might 
still do so but for some things which appear in the 
March 15th issue of GLEANINGS. They “sort 0’ riled 
me,” and I will refer to them later. Providence has, 
since my mother's death, granted me a boon which 
does not fall to the lot of very many, to judge from 
appearences—a good wife, who is, in the true sense 
of the word, a helpmeet. Home is, once more, more 
than “a place to stay;’’ and Iam sure that, if you 
conclude to come to California again, you will find a 
happy spot when you visit us. I have about as 
many bees as formerly, but the strawberry patch 
has given way toathrifty young orange-grove, and 
a three-acre orchard of figs and apricots is growing 
finely above the house. . 

Now, in regard to the articles of criticism which 
appear in GLEANINGS. It does seem a little peculiar 
that some people do not use more good sound sense 
in arriving at conclusions; for instance Mr. Braley, 
who gets the shoe on the wrong foot entirely with 
his “ big 1.” It would seem that the individual who 
demands that any publication shall be gotten up 
exactly in the line of his likes and dislikes (irrespec- 
tive of what its other readers may require), bristles 
all over with egotism, or “big I’’-ishness; and in 
writing as Mr. B. did, he shows about as much ¢con- 
sistency asthe person who goes to the butcher's 
shop after beef steak which he likes, and proceeds 
to abuse the proprietor for keeping sausage, which 
he does not like. There has been information in 
the last few numbers of GLEANINGS worth a dollar 
to any bee-keeper; and. for that matter, valuable to 
all; andif one finds something * obnoxious” occa- 
sionally, I know of no law to compel him to read it. 

As to Mr. Luther's article, lam also a member of 
the ussociation mentioned, and was present at the 
meeting Jan. 8th. I take issue with him. If Mr. L. 
takes his honey to market and receives a bid of 4 
cents, does he consider it ** dishonorable "’ to inform 
another buyer that he has such an offer. and then 
sell to him at 5cents ° Certainly not. When busi- 
ness throughout the country is run on principles as 
nearly parallel to the Golden Rule as is A. I. Root’s, 
we shall be a long way nearer the millennium than 
at present. 8. B. WOODBERRY. 

Verdugo, Cal., Mar. 23. 


Dear Bro. Root:—I feel it my duty, to address you 
to-day as a Christian brother; and if we do not buoy 
each other up in this Christian warfare, and fly to 
each other's assistance, we do wrong, and I consider 
itasin. God is our refuge and eyer present help in 
trouble. I believe it; but we do like our fellow- 
men to understand why we so talk, why we so act. 
But they can not and will not, and then fling mean 
and small words at us. How can a Greek and 
Frenchman understand each other's language ? 
How can one who is nota Christian know of the 
love that God has placed in his soul for Christ and 
his fellow-men? But to know and feel that you act 
<a all for Christ’s sake is a great blessing in 

tself. 

I have, as an officer in my church of 300, given my 
views most emphatically against all fairs, banquets, 
and concerts in God's house, to raise money to car- 
ry on his cause. I don’t believe in it. The Holy. 
Spirit moved me to take this stand, so very contrary 
to my former views, that it has called down from 
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the members such words as to trouble me; byt] 
can stand with Christ’s aid, as I know it comes 
not from the Devil, but from Him who gave his Son 
for us. The power of the Spirit worketh mnders: 
and I desire it, oh so much! Now, this sympathetic 
bond is why I write to you. After reading yp 
Braley’s letter, page 226, I feel that you mug 
want some sympathy. It relieves me to give i 
They don't understand you. Let them talk. 
makes you stronger for Christ’s service. [t x|| p. 
dounds to the glory of Christ. You are a creat jy. 
strument in his hand. Your Home Papcrs haye 
ever been a helping hand to me in my business, jy you 
my prayer-meeting, and in my home; aii I shall nen 
pray now for you and yours, that you may continue ery 
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to serve Christ in your way, under the guidance of ist 1 
his Holy Spirit, all your days, and at last be united h > 

with Him who eyed by Agneta you—more than you a 
ever dreamed of, and has now a place ready or pre Bi 


hou 
vil | 
The last brother who writes, says the letter jg hall 
not for publication; and it is quite evident tp en 
all that he had no thought of its being used jy eel | 
that way when it was written. I trust. how. “oul 
ever, he will pardon me when I tell him that it lessi 
strikes the point I wish to illustrate, much om 
more fully than any of the other kind lettes a 
received in answer to our good friend Braley* HB. «1 
Perhaps I should also apologize to our readers strat 
for permitting any thing to get into print con- hee ? 
taining such extravagant praise of myselfas ame | 
the last few words. But it is these few words 
that bring out the wonderful truth in the text] 
have quoted: ** Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you and persecute you,” ete. Now, please 
note, the blessing is promised when this pers- 
cution is unjust or untrue, and when it comes 
because of Christ Jesus, or for his sake. If you 
are guilty of some wrong act, and you are per- 
secuted and reviled because of that, no blessing 
is promised. It is only when we are entirely 
innocent. And, now, please note again, the 
greater the injustice you suffer, the grecter will 
be the blessing. Many of you, probably, will re 
fuse to believe this; but see how it has been 
verified in ny own case, in the promise befor XM 
us. Friend Braley said some spiteful things oath 
about me, because of the Home Papers. because timon 
I, in my poor way, tried to hold up Christ Jessen 
as anexample for the world. Did it hurt me? ~ 
or did anybody think the less of me? Quite 
the contrary. It stirred up friends from the gp"! 
Atlantic to the Pacific. and induced many 


pered for you. This letter requires no answer, ang 
s not for publication. 
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write encouraging words who probably would Mr. 1 
not have said any thing otherwise. Several iven | 
have seemed to fear that [ might be induced hey 
drop the Home Papers, and sent in yvehementinybod 
protests and kind words like those I have given reulat 
you. The 22d and 23d verses of the 6th chaptergM@e boy 
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of Luke contain some words that have always 
seemed to me to be a little extravagant—at 
least, I have been tempted to think there might 
be some mistake aboutit. They are as follows: 

Blessed are ye when men shall hate you, anf 
when they shall separate you from their compaly, 
and shall reproach you, and cast out your names 
evil, for the Son of man’s sake. Rejoice ye in that 
day, and leap for joy; for, behold your reward is 
























great in heaven; forin like manner did thvir father Now, 
unto the prophets. here is 
The words I allude to are, * Rejoice ye i a 
or 
2 ad to 
* Perhaps I may add, that the writer of this a, 
letter has been well known to us for sey al YeusMa 
Ernest and John have met him person: \y, DU" 
were greatly astonished, all of us, to re: ve sucha : Mu 
letter from one whom we had hardly an) reuson r. per} 
suspect was even a professor of religion. Andi mn) wh 
Ijust drop a word of caution right hore to ol RES c0) 
brother in regard to church fairs? Ev: if D¢SMMide 1), 
wholly in the right, would it not be well to liced the once 
injunction, * Not by might nor by power, »ut by”! ere js 
Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts”? These ings ® the e 
much more easily set right by a loving "4 se! Id of 


hand. 
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thatda,.and leap for joy.” What a contrast! 
My frievd, if you have ever lain awake nights 
because Somebody accused you of something 
si {which you Were entirely innocent, do not do 
BS any wore. Have faith in the Bible promises. 
: If there is any truth in the unkind words, then 
yestir yourself to make them untrue. If some- 

















I ydy has aceused you of something that you 
re never did atall, look into your own heart and 
te oe whether you ever thought of so doing. If 
ve ou did. there is where you are to fight your 
il Pyemy. Jesus said, in connection with this 
“ ery thought, * But I say unto you, That ye re- 
of istnot evil.” Do not trouble yourself about 
ed heevil at all, and do not waste your energies 
ou n even making a reply. Turn all your 
© houghts, and do all your fighting, against the 
mi vilin yourown heart. Keep busy in resisting 
very encroachment of the evil one, and then 
‘is hall come these happy surprises that I have 
to oy telling you about to-day. Then will you 
in vel like saying, when the dear Master sends 
W- ‘ou—ves. here in this world—more wonderful 
it lessings than you ever thought of or dreamed 
ch p{- 
cn Lord, when saw we thee a hungered, and fed thee ? 
y" br thirsty, and gave thee drink ? When saw we thee 
ers stranger, and took thee in? or naked, and clothed 
Me hee? Or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and 
as ame unto thee ? 
rds - 
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STOP USING TOBACCO, 


First, the candidate must be one of those who have given up 
pbaceo in consequence of what he has seen and read in this 
partment. Seeond, he promixes to pay for the smvuker 
hould he ever resume the use of tobacco in any form, after 
ceiving the smoker. Third. he must be a subscriber to 


the LEANINGS. Any subscriber may, however. have smokers sent 
vill pneighbors or personal acquaintances whom he has labored 

i th on the matter of tobacco-using, providing he give us his 
re ledge that, if the one who receives the smoker ever uses to- 





coagain, he (the subscriber) will pay forthe smoker. The 
ne who receives the smoker in this case need not bea sub- 
riber to GLEANINGS, though we greatly prefer that he be one. 
cause we think he would be strengthened by readiny the 
timonials from time to time in regard to this matter. The 
liname and address of every one who makes the promise 
ust be furnished for publication. 





BJECTIONABLE PICTURES IN PACKAGES OF 
TOBACCO. 
Mr. Rovt:—I inelose with this two pictures 
iven to ine by men in the shop where I work. 
hey come in papers of tobaeco that are sold to 
iybody who wants them. old or young, and are 
reulated everywhere. No doubt you will find 
le boys. if net the girls. in your schools. are 


)Weil scquainted with them, I believe they 
re supposed to represent theatrical costumes, 
id may be inside of the law; but if so, the law 
reds ti changed, and I thought perhaps you 
ight able to start an effort in that di- 


ction. 


New Jorsey, Be OC. Wi. 
Now ‘n, if there is any man (of course 
ere | 1 a Woman) who would defend the 
e imme auc - \c of tobaeeo after the point made by 
I gor rother in the above, we should be 
ad to r from him. The very fact of itself, 
hat ey vicious men have chosen tobacco 
uckagy~ «sa vehicle for their infamous work, 
enou o condemn it. The Christian man 
pert os T should say, the professors of relig- 
Ny Who | tobaeeo, knowing that the pack- 
ie coneain these objectionable pictures, should 
aa € thy aces in shame if they do not give up 
once for ever this traffic. The plea that 


ow is honey in it is no excuse at all, but rath- 
or ary. A good friend of mine who got 
“ols vc of these vile sheets, put them in a 
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letter and mailed them to a grocer who adver- 
tises prominently that he makes tobacco a spe- 
cialty. She asked him if he could consistently 
sell any class of goods that included things of an 
immoral tendency like these, telling him at the 
same time that the pictures she inclosed came 
out of the packages of tobacco bought at his 
store. At the present writing he has never 
made anyreply whatever. 

Bro. W., you are right about it. If these 
things are not against the law, the law certainly 
needs mending. Only last week a Medina Co. 
boy was arrested for printing and sending out 
obscene literature made on a little amateur 
press. I was told that the full penalty of his 
crime would be five years in the penitentiary. 
His father got him clear, however, by the pay- 
ment of #500. This boy scattered his infamous 
productions among the schoolchildren. Now, if 
itis five years in the penitentiary for printing 
and disseminating vileness and obscenity. why 
is it that our tobacco-dealers (providing they 
have no conscience) are allowed to go scot free 
in this matter of putting out, with their tobac- 
co, obscene pictures? The pictures are exactly 
the kind calculated to stir up the worst and ‘the 
most dangerous passions in human nature. I 
know by experience the extreme harmfulness of 
like pictures—pictures shown me by thoughtless 
or vicious schoolmates, which have haunted me 
—or at least the memory has—through life, And 
even since I have becomea Christian IT have 
prayed again and again that God would wash 
away and obliterate the recollection that has 
followed me for toward forty years. 

Friend W., I thank you for the confidence you 
place in my ability to do something in this line; 
and may God help us to use our privileges. If 
Prof. Cook, Dr. Mason. Dr. Miller, R. L. Taylor, 
and a host of others whose names have weight, 
would start a petition to make ita penalty to 
put this stuff in tobacco packages or anywhere 
else. I think there is no doubt but that we 
might succeed. Our excellent Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. Mr. Wanamaker. is wide awake and in 
dea d earnest in excluding every thing of this 
kind from the mails. Therefore the enemy is 
making every attempt to reach boys and young 
men through other avenues; and with satanic 
aptness and ingenuity, they have decided to put 
it in packages of tobacco. May God help us. 


My son, Wiley H. Barbee, has quit the use of 
tobacco, and he thinks he is entitled to one of 
your smokers. If you think he is worthy of 
one, please send it to my address, and I will see 
that he gets it. DANIEL BARBEE. 

Glenwood, Ia., Feb. 26. 

Please send a smoker to Albert Donaldson. 
Courter, Miami Co.. Ind. He has quit the use 
of tobacco. If he ever uses it again I will pay 
for the smoker. I have not broken my pledge 
yet, and never expect to. CHAS. CRANING. 

Courter, Ind.. Jan. 26. 

Through the influence of the Tobacco Column 
I have concluded to quit the use of tobacco. If 
you will send me a smoker I will never use the 
weed again; but if I should fail to keep my 
promise, and ever use tobacco again in any 
form I will pay you for the smoker. 

Morgan, Ky., Feb. 23. Henry C. CLEMONS. 


Inclosed find $2.00. Take enough out to pay 
for a Clark smoker, and the rest apply on 
GLEANINGS. The smoker is one I ordered sent 
to a man some time ago who had quit the use 
of tobacco; but as he has broken ‘his pledge I 
shall have to pay for the smoker or break my 
pledge. E. C. EAGLESFIELD. 

Berlin, Wis., Feb. 26. 
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Great peace have they which love thy law, and nothing shall 
offend tnem.—Ps. 119: 165. 








On account of the quantity and excellence of 
available matter we enlarge again to 52 pages. 
Be sure to read the discussions pro and con on 
fixed distances and wax secretion in this issue. 


Tue advantage of having a practical bee- 
keeper in the halls of our legislatures is illus- 
trated on page 326. A few such laws will have 
a wonderful educational influence in favor of 
our pursuit. 





DURING our spare evenings we have been 
reading with profit and delight the “ Mysteries 
of Bee-keeping.” by Quinby. We have been 
charmed with the magnanimous spirit of Fa- 
ther Quinby. 


We must really apologize for calling our 
friend George H. Ashby, of Albion, N. Y., 
George H. Ashmead, in our N. Y. State conven- 
tion report. The former says he has been get- 
ting a great many letters directed to the latter. 


Fixep frames have been and are used in 
England almost exclusively, among bee-keep- 
ers: and in looking over the back volumes of the 
British Bee Journal we noticed that our British 
cousins have tested and tried almost every 
thing conceivable in the line of fixed distances. 

WE have just had a call from Mr. R. F. Hol- 
termann, who has recently attached himself to 
the bee-keepers’ supply department in the firm 
of E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ont. Mr. H. 
was former Secretary of the International Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. He is a bright and pro- 
gressive bee-keeper, and will be a valuable ad- 
dition to the Brantford firm. 








One of the biggest pieces of folly is to send 
for bees long distances, by express. You can 
just as well get improved strains by getting 
queens by mail, and introducing them into your 
hybrid or black stocks. Haven’t got any com- 
mon bees? Buy some of a neighbor—that is, 
if you want to start in bee-keeping: get a few 
hives in the flat, of your nearest supply-dealer, 
and then get your pure Italian stock by mail, 
wherever you like. 


Hope is the word engraven on the heart of ev- 
ery bee-keeper at the beginning of every sea- 
son. ‘* We are going to have a good season this 
year,” and so preparations are made. Without 
hope or expectancy there would be no prepara- 
tion, and consequently no honey crop. Without 
bees and proper appliances at the right time, 
a big honey-flow does not amount to much; and 
so it behooves us to be ready for whatever may 
come. 


Our yellow five-banded bees were the first to 
be numbered among the dead in winter losses. 
Our apiarist says the three colonies we had of 
them had evidently died very early in the win- 
ter. After all, it may have only happened so; 
but still there seems to be a sort of opinion pre- 
vailing, that the darker bees are better for win- 
tering and better for honey. The next two 
years will tell us more about it. A. E. Manum 
attributes his successful wintering largely to 
his leather-colored strains. 
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Tut Hubbard section-former is a good yy. 
chine—the best of the kind we know We 
let the one we had in use go for an order the 
only one we had, and, oh my! What a scold tip 
girls made! They didn’t like to go back to the 
old way of folding sections. We now hay S 
plenty in stock. foll 
M 
C of 
con 


““SomE patent-hive men,’ says a c respon. 
dent, “are like a dog with a bone that has yo 
meat on it—ready to snarl and bite. te more 
especially when the bone is entirely worthless" x8 
This is a very true saying. Does some pateny. N 
hive man take offense at this? Well, hi. mustn't A 
put the shoe on, if it doesn’t fit. Observe tharhe oH 
doesn’t say all patent hive men * are like,” em ~ 

aie gk ia soe on ty orde 

Mr. F. H. McPuerson, of the Canai/ian By men 
Journal, whose fall upon the ice was mention. sort 
ed recently in Stray Straws, is still unable mnle 
resume his duties, and is at present wider the 8? 05 
medical care of an eminent physician ii Tory. Mlmmby \ 
to. The accident was more serious than was 4 tivn. 
first anticipated; but it is hoped that. with or | 
complete rest for a time, he will soon be himself 
again. We extend our sympathies to Bro, Mag 


_ ) 

PERHAPS some of my friends may accuse me whe 
of playing second horn for Mr. Elwood and Mr #iishn 
Hoffman. Well, if lam, I am in good compa. sible 
ny. They are both intelligent and cxtensive[iilMappli 
bee-keepers, and they have no ax to grind MiBpeat 
Outside of their general interest and the weliliyith: 
fare of the pursuit, it matters very little @ heir 
them whether their suggestions are adopted o non 
not. E.R. ley 
QUITE by accident. this seems to be something ot 
of a topical issue. Notice the discussions, pro and 
and con, on wax secretion, and on fixed die ul of 
tances, No more valuable subjects could bedisfihy), ; 
cussed than these, On the sofution of the wa mos 
question hinges the much or little use of found-HM,,; », 
ation, or the value of a surplus of empty combi ay, ; 
It may not be possible just at present to sett Bo. wi 
the fixed-distance question; but the discussio,, , 
shows how honest and good men see things dif ih 
ferently. 8 to b 


We have received scores of congratulation 


from friends and bee-keepers all over the cour THI 
try. over the advent of our Easter offering,@ AN \ 


baby boy, Leeland Ives. To one and al! weet The | 
tend our hearty thanks. You will pardon us nt th 


but we want to copy a little bit from a letter fram ie pla 
Mr. Elwood. who, after extending his congrat hase 
ulations, adds: ops 
Ci 

Speaking after the manner of bee-keepers, I trus eed.” 
you will find that a moderate increase is not on ut am 


best in securing to you the greatest amount of thé | 
honey of life, but equally good in maintaining them 12 ¢ 
old stocks in the greatest vigor. P. H. ELwoop. Bug bic 

Starkville, N. Y., April 4. What 


DEATH OF MR. COWAN, SON-IN-LAW OF L. bs 
LANGSTROTH. 
Dear Friend:—My son-in-law, Hugh C. owan, lef 
us this Sabbath morning for the better world. 
health gave way more than a year ago, «1d for? 
last few months he has been Confined to ihe house 
His disease was consumption. He died i): the bles 
ed expectation that, when absent from te body, 
should be “ present with the Lord.” 
Yours affections‘ ly, 
Dayton, O., March 22. L. L, LancstRoti. 
Dear friend, it is not a sad thing 1» die whe 
one dies in the blessed faith, as m« tioned | 
the above. Neither is it, in one seuse.a™ 
thing to bid adieu to these friends certain 
not when we think of what severe tr’: !s it mls 
be to those who live and die without any fl 
whatever in a kind and loving |'rovideniWer | 
May God be with you and sustain yo! all, SM. Ch, 
know he will. We are very glad, {rivnd 1! ae 
n, 


mine 
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know that you are feeling well enough to send 
us this message. 
LOOK OUT FOR THEM! 

Some time in November last we received the 
following: 

Mr. A. |. Root:—Please send us ten copies of A B 
Cof Strawberry Caiture, by Terry, at your earliest 
convenience, and at lowest rate. 

OuR COUNTRY HOME. 

88 Fulton St., New York, Nov. 12, 1890. 

Along with it came a very neat-looking rural 
paper, styled Our Country Home, affirming that 
they had a guaranteed circulation of over 100,- 
0 copies monthly. We therefore filled the 
order, Since then we have sent repeated state- 
ments, and finally drew on them, as a last re- 
sort, telling them that we should publish them 
unless they settled up their little account of 
2.05. As they donoteven yetso much as“ peep” 
by way of reply, we think best to give this cau- 
tion. Perhaps we might add, that neither Dun 
ior Bradstreet quotes any such institution. 





NO MORE HELP WANTED. 


PLEASE do not write us asking what the 
‘chances ’ are for employment in our estab- 
lishment if you move to Medina. It is not pos- 
ible for us to give places to a quarter of the 
applicants right here at home, and I have re- 
wated!y so Stated in our county papers. Not- 
vithstanding, people do move here and bring 
heir families, sometimes waiting a year, and, 
none or two cases, even two years, for a possi- 
je vacancy. Then they move away, and I 
ear they sometimes feel hare toward me. In 
view of this it seems to me the kindest thing I 
an do is to tell you that we have quite a book- 
ulof applications all the time. If these people 
who apply for places were skilled mechanies in 
Imost any line of. trade, the prospect would 
hot be so poor. But I believe that skilled work- 
men in any department usually have plenty to 
lo, with good pay. I donot know what is go- 
ng to happen to our people if this matter of 
rving an apprenticeship and learning a trade 
sto be abandoned entirely. 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER, ON BUCKWHEAT. 
AN exchange Says: 

The Michigan Farmer says that “it is very appar- 
ut that Japanese buckwheat is not going to take 
1e place of American varieties.””. This conclusion 
based, i part, on the experience of a correspond- 
ut who says, “The flour is dark, and will not bake 


od cakes; and he can “sell it only for chicken 
eed.” li adds: “T have raised it for three years, 
ut am {rough now.” 

iin commenting on the above, friend A. C. 
Bugbie, of Loehiel, Ind., asks us: 

What you think of this? I have raised about 
N Ibs suckwheat flour this winter, raised from 
ie Japaicse variety, and it is of prime quality. 


Well, ‘iend B., I will tell you what I think 
le corr spondent of the Michigan Farmer had 


atten ¢ | think a change of cook for three 
ars, ier than a change of buckwheat, 
ould ccnge his mind in the midst of these 
anges. ‘he Japanese flour has been used, 
only .. our luneh-room, but all over Medi- 
la, for » winters past; and, besides that, we 
ave roo orts from it from almost all over the 
orld, «| it certainly is not true that the flour 
ade |) it isin any respect inferior to the 
mM in¢ 

VISI' )M MR. PARKS, OF THE G. B. LEWIS 

MANUFACTURING CO. 

We hoo just had a very pleasant call from 
Chas i. Parks, who is manager and largest 
xkhol rv in the G. B. Lewis Co. at Water- 


wn, W He has just been on a business trip 
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to New York. On his return home he stopped 
at W. T. Falconer’s, in Jamestown, N. Y., and 
after making them a call he dropped in upon us 
unexpectedly. Mr. Parks isa man of business, 
and a hustler. We were somewhat surprised 
to learn that they were turning out from 100,000 
to 120,000 sections a day. These are all sawed 
on four automatic machines, the first of which 
cost the company $3000, and the next three 
about half as mack each. They probably make 
twice as many sections per day as any other 
firm. Our output is from 40,000 to 75,000 per 
day. But the G. B. Lewis Co. make hives, 
frames, sections, and shipping-cases only, those 
being their specialties, while the rest of us who 
make a smaller number of sections per day are 
making every thing used by the bee-keeper, 
whether wood or metal. The company now em- 
ploy about 125 hands. We are gtad to add that 
the sections made by them are second to none in 
the market. 


FOUL BROOD SPREAD FROM COMB FOUNDATION; 
Is If A CAUSE FOR ALARM? 


On page 447 of the American Bee Journal, 
Mr. S. Corneil. of Lindsay, Ont., Canada, holds 
the opinion that the disease may be spread in 
that way. He gives some interesting figures, 
showing the temperature at which spores and 
fully matured microbes may be killed. He says 
it has been ascertained that the death-point of 
the most resistant fully matured microbe is 140 
degrees, and that the spore of said microbe 
could not be killed under a temperature of 257 
degrees. Wax, he says, melts at a lower point 
than 145 degrees, and fe adds that, in sheeting 
it for foundation, the wax is kept at a tempera- 
ture as near the congealing-point as possible; 
and he concludes br saying, ‘**There is good 
reason for believing that foundation has been 
sent out which has never been heated up to 190, 
much less to 257. It is highly probable that 
such foundation would contain germs of foul 
brood, if made from the wax of foul-brood 
comb.” On the face of things this appears to 
be a pretty serious state of affairs; but, happi- 
ly, the facts come to our rescue, and prove that 
there is no cause for alarm. 

We have melted the worst kind of diseased 
combs in our large heating-tank, made founda- 
tion, and put it in our own yard, but no trou- 
ble ever came. And there is not wanting tes- 
timony from other experimenters to prove this. 
But if Mr. Corneil’s theory be true, would not 
foul brood have been universally spread all 
over the land with the advent of comb founda- 
tion, years ago? 

Now, friend Corneil, we do not wish to dispute 
you point blank, so we will explain why the 
disease will not propagate with foundation. 
All our wax is melted by steam, in a large vat 
holding over a ton. This vat is inclosed in an- 
other, and is therefore surrounded by water. 
We have just been down, and found that the 
temperature of this surrounding water was 200 
degrees. After the wax in the inner vat is 
melted, this temperature is allowed to go down 
to about 180. We aim to keep the wax itself in 
the melting-vat at about 170 degrees. and this 
temperature is maintained for days. The sup- 
ply of wax is kept up by putting in cakes at a 
time, and itis dipped out as fast as we want it. 
As Mr. Corneil himself admits, a long-contin- 
ued high temperature is equivalent to a much 
higher temperature for a few minutes; and not 
only the microbes but the spores themselves 
have got to succumb. A few hours of 170 de- 
grees, we know from long experience, will kill 


all sorts of germ life. While the wax in the , 


melting-vat is kept at 170, that in the dipping- 
tank is kept very near the congealing-point, 
140, sometimes as low as 130. But before it has. 
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arrived at the dipping-tank, it has long ago 
been thoroughly disinfected by the long-con- 
tinued heat of 170 degrees. The Dadants have 
a similar melting-arrangement, and we feel 
sure that their foundation is perfectly free from 
any live germs. Perhaps we should remark 
further, that the wax melted in a solar extract- 
or might not be disinfected, and it might be a 
wise precaution to remelt all such wax that has 
come from diseased colonies. But as there are 
very few apiaries indeed in the United States 
that have foul brood, no one need have any fear 
about the solar wax-extractor. It will proba- 
bly kill the germs, but may not. 


WHAT WE USE IS THE BEST. 
WE like to think that the things we use are 
the best. Itis, not comfortable to think that 
somebody else is using devices or implements 
vastly better than our own. We use and rec- 
ommend the Victor Spring-fork Safety bicycle. 
We think it is the best of all machines of that 
description. But it may be it is because we 
own one, and do not like to think the other fel- 
low has a better one. Those of us who have 
been using loose frames may feel a litule uneasy 
in the thought that fixed frames may one day 
be the frame. It would be very expensive to 
change, and so we like to persuade ourselves 
that what we use is just as good, and a little 
better. Be that as it may. it is well we do not 
change at every breath of wind. 


CLOSED-END FRAMES, AND CHANGING OVER 
WHOLE APIARIES. 

Now that the advantages of fixed frames are 
being set forth, do not let any bee-keeper own- 
ing 100 colonies on loose frames be foolish 
enough to change over his whole apiary to 
that style of frame. It has been demonstrated 
over and over again, that bees wil] make honey 
for their owners, in loose frames and in fixed 
frames; and the frame we should use is the one 
that affords the most convenience and accom- 
modation. The frame that the apiarist can 
manipulate the easiest and the most rapidly, 
will, of course, make a litthe more money for him, 
because less labor is required. We have men- 
tioned this two or three times already; but for 
the sake of some who are too enthusiastie, or in- 
clined to be hasty, we think it will bear repeat- 
ing again. 

WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH OUR PATENT OF- 
FICE ? 

Tue other day an attorney sent us drawings 
and specifications of a patent that had just 
been issued to his client, on a bee-keeping ap- 
plianee. Just out of curiosity we thought we 
would look the matter up, aS we were sure it 
was old. We discovered that there were two 
other patents on the same thing, and the dates 
of the three patents are not more than a month 
apart, in the same year. 

Somebody is going to lose money if one of the 
trio “ goes to the courts.” Now, this is not one 
instance, but one out of many that have come 
to our knowledge; and if any of our readers 
wish to know what the three patents are on we 
ean inform them by letter; for, to make the 
thing public here, might make eres | of an 
uproar in camp. E. R. R. 





LOOKING OVER BACK VOLUMES OF BEE-JOUR- 
NALS; A HINT TO WOULD-BE INVENTORS. 


Ir is real fun to look back through the old 
volumes. Problems that now seem to be quite 
fully solved, were, years ago, discussed, and 
seemed to be in a maze of mystery. Verily the 
world is moving, in spite of the fact that some- 
times we do not seem to arrive at the solution 
of many old problems. It is interesting to see 


how the Italians were opposed. By some they 
were accounted as almost worthless. | ounda. 
tion was another thing that had to ‘ight jx 
way inch by inch, until it is now regs rded ys 
one of the indispensables. Even the hoppy. 
extractor was called a “honey-sling ig ma. 


chine,” and was regarded as wort): \ess 


glance through the old volumes show - as tha 
what we regard nowadays as entirely new was 
condemned, years and years ago. W hep . 
editors declare a thing to be old, it almost giygs 
offense. Those of us who aspire to be inyepp. 
ors, and to be the originators of something 
new, Should first purchase a set of old bop. 


invented, described, illustrated, praised 


graph by paragraph. 


SILVER-PLATING OUTFITS; MORE ABOUT tHE 


LAKESIDE ELECTRIC CO., ENGLEWOOD), ILL, 


SomE of the friends thought I was a litt 


hasty in pronouncing this whole business q 
fraud and a swindle from beginning to end, 
When I put in the caution on page 240, March 
15, I felt satisfied that the whole thing emanat- 


ed from J. M. Bain, Zanesville, O., as it had » 
plainly on the face of it the ear-marks of his 
plan of swindling. Just as we go to press we 


are informed that Postmaster-Genera! Wang 
maker has forbidden any mails to be delivers 
to W. H. Griftith & Co., Zanesville Chemical 
Co., Bain & Co., and J. M. Bain. All letters ad- 
dressed to any of the above are to be returned 


to the sender, with the word “* Fraudulent” 


stamped across the envelope. In one singl 
day over $800 was paid out to Bain. The Engl 
wood, Ill., institution is only a branch of the 
Same concern, Bain has started out withs 
many addresses and so many different places 
that one needs to look carefully before sending 
him money. As the U.S. courts are after him 
his swindling is probably nearly if not quite 

an end. 








PRICE LISTS RECEIVED. 


M. voune. Plattsmouth, Neb. 
-H. Bright, Mazeppa, Minn. 
G. Hill, Kendallville, Ind. 

. H. Norton, Skowhegan, Me. 

M. Kinzie. Rochester, Mich. 

J. H. M. Cook, 78 Barclay St., New York. 

W. J. Valentine, Hager- town, Md. 

N. D. West, Middleburgh, N. Y., cell-protectors. 
The following were printed here: 

Leininger Bros., Fort Jennings, O. 

8. R. Holbert, Monangah, W. Va. 





J. 
Ww 
A. 
Ww 
J. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Central Michigan Bee-keepers’ Association will meet 
Pioneer Room, Capitol, Wed., May 6, 1891. All are iny.ted. 
W. A. BARNES, Sec., Lansing: 





The Bee-keepers’ Association and Fair will }» open May 
Open to all. H. Sir, Sec’y 
Ionia, Mich. 








SPECIAL NOFICES. 


THE HONEY-BEE. 
The price of the above work by Thos. \ im. Cowl 
mentioned elsewhere, will be $1.00, inst. ( of 0! 
as formerly announced. 








FIGWORT, OR SIMPSON HONEY-PLANT 8b) WANT? 

If any of you have any, even a litt! pinch | 
should be glad to get it,as we are not al)'« to furth 
even the five-cent packages. 


sig ae and look them over, and see what has 
een invented, A mere skimming wil! not ap. 
swer. We must scan page by page and pan. 
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CREAM SECTIONS. 
We stil! have quite a stock of No.1 cream sections, 


nev are wll el 1% or 1}g inch ide. Th ice | 
hey are wll € ither 1% gle a The price | wide a reputation as Bingham’s, we consider them 


js $3. 0 per 1000; $5.50 for 2000; 37.50 for 3000, Our 
yew lumber is almost 7 to cut up into sections; 
and, wit: the help of our dr 
out first-class sections in sufficient numbers for all 
demands 
MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP. 
We now have a good stock of maple sugar that we 
can furnish promptly. We grade it the same as in 
years, and offer it 1 ct. below former prices, 
a ys: 10 cts. per lb. for No.1; 9 cts. for No. 2; 
sets. for No.3. and 7 cts. for No. 4; 3 ct. less in 50- 
s; | ct. less in barrel lots of 300 Ibs. The great- 
» of our stock comes in the two middle grades, 
Nos. 2and 3. We have also a good stock of syrup in 
}gallon cans, at $1.10 per gallon; or in 10-gallon Jots 
at $1.00. 


COMB FOUNDATION AND BEESWAX ADVANCED. 


| 
| 


y-kilns, we are turning | 





| We used one of these smokers in our apiary several 


years ago, and liked it very much. They are very 
nicely made; and although they may not have as 


just as good, 
FORSTNER’ AUGER BIT. 


THE 8-G-1-CO. 


FEB2rsey 


The ordinary bits have a spur so that it is impos- 


| sible to do satisfactory work in making Benton 


cages, or any other cages similarly constructed. In 
the above bit you have something without a spur, 


| and that bores a very smooth hole. With it you can 


Owing to the scarcity of wax. the price is gradu- | 
ally going up. Very soon it will be hard to get all | 
we want for foundation, We will pay, for good av- | 


erage wax, delivered here, 28 cts. in cash or 3v cts. | 
in trade, Which is adv: f 3 cts. Ib. over | Size: 4 Yo BR fot Ve RHE GE 1H &€ F RY HR 
Dnt eS ae ee vee Inna nd Vetchen, | Each.50 60 45 55 55 68 68 80 80 92 92 1.00 1.001.05 1.15 1.25 


our lust quotation, As you will see in an advertise- 
ment on another page, We, as well as the Dadants, 


advance comb foundation 3 cts. a pound, both whole- | 


sile and retail. This advance is made necessary by 
the increased cost of wax, and takes erect at once. 


VEGETABLE-PLANTS FOR APRIL 15, 

We are happy to say that we can furnish almost 
any thing wanted in the line of vegetable and straw- 
berry plants that are fit to go out in our locality. 
We have tomatoes, if anybody wants them; but 
without protection they can hardly be put out be- 
fore May 1, with us. The same ae! ve said of 
sweet-potato and pepper plants. We have an un- 
usually handsome lot of Henderson’s Early Summer 
cabbuges. Busswood-trees we are sold out of, except 
the one-foot and under. Tulip-trees we have a very 
fine stock of, from five to ten feet. These are not 
only a mest beautiful tree for ornament, but the 
large bell-shaped flowers furnish, perhaps, more 
honey during good seasons, to each blossom, than 
any other plant that grows. For prices and partic- 
ulars, see our seed catalogue, which is ready to 
mail on application. 


SECOND-HAND FOUNDATION-MILLS, 


We still have on hand to dispose of, the following 
second-hand mills: 
One six-inch, made some years ago, and in fair 
condition; worth $6.00. 
aneth r 6-inch, a little better than the above; 
worth SY R 
One 6-inch mill that we have used for making ex- 
tra-thin foundation, and that will still make foun- 
dation about 12 feet to the pound; worth $12. This 
laiter ikes foundation just as good for practical 
use as a new mill, although it does not look quite as 
well, ov ing to little imperfections caused by small 
hard poi ticles going through with the wax. 
inch mill, hexagonal cell, that will make 
od foundation, or a fair grade of surplus; 


iach Dunham mill, which makes a good 
ieavy brood foundation; worth $18. 


QUINBY SMOKERS. 


{ find, on another page, an advertisement 
of Qui y's improved smoker, furnished by W. E. 
Clark nese smokers have considerable merit, 
and wo ave decided to handle them, and offer them 
at the +o lowing prices: 
NAMI ESCRIPTION. |Size of 
Barrel.| Each.| Each |4¢ doz | 1 doz 


large Qu »by double-blast..|93 in. 87 00 
single-blast (3% “ 5 50 | 650 
H double-blast../2i4 “ 5 5 30 
Pineee vainby oe 2g “ 60) 
lain Q 'V “ “ 450 
Any of last three, with 
__ Sing ust, deduct bt 60 


Ri mokers are made with either hot or cold 
ast tule from the bellows, or with both. The ex- 
~~ ex) nse of both is so little that we greatly pre- 
ff sto sors with both tubes. By means of a slide 
ean bo instantly changed from hot to cold blast. 





Mail |By Fet. or Express. 





| 





bore a half-circle, or make many ornamentations in 
wood. If you wish to bore a hole overlapping one 
already made, this will do it to perfection, without 
running into the old hole as an ordinary bit does. We 
can furnish them postpaid at the following prices: 


The 42 size is the one we use for boring Benton 
cages. 


——LADIES’ FINE SHOES.— 


rice $2. Postpaid. 

Genuine Kid, Soft Soles, Perfect Fitting, Stylish, 
Comfortable, and made to wear. Try them. You 
will be pleased. Sizes 1 to 7; widths, C, D, E, EE. 
What size do you wear? Is your foot broad or nar- 
row? Do you want a broad or narrow toe shoe ? 
Sure fit, if you answer these questions. 


I SELL GOOD SHOES. 
NO CHEAP STUFF. 
Send P. O. order, registered letter, or N. Y. draft. 
Cc. L. GRIESINGER, MEDINA, O. 


Reference—Gleanings. 8-9 10d. 
(2 ln responding to this advertisement mention G1.Ka). 


WESTERN HIVE FACTORY. 


Before writing East send for our 1891 catalogue of 


HIVES, FRAMES, SECTIONS, ETC. 
All goods at eastern prices, and of the very best 
workmanship. 
NASH @ SIBREE, 
NASHVILLE, = - BENTON CoO., OR. 
b ase mention this paper. 











tfd 


FOR SALE! 


50 colonies of Italian and hybrid bees, by the 
pound or colony. For particulars address 

Cc. A. KEBLER, Carlinville, I11. 

8 910d Piease mention GLEANINGS. 


THE RECORD BROKEN, 


Andthe race is won by the Albinos, which out- 
stripped even the Italians in gentleness, beauty, 
honey-gathering, and the prolificness of queens. 
This race of bees was brought about by the repro- 
duction of an Italian sport, and greatest care has 
been taken to get them pure, and the result is a race 
of bees that ranks first in the bee world. Try one of 
these queens. Descriptive catalogue free. 8tfdb 
A. L. KILDOW, SHEFFIELD, !LL. 


TIN responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
FOR SAL ITALIAN BEES 
s AN ‘ 
Price list free. Address o QUEENS 
D. E. JACOBS, LONGLEY, OHIO. 











FOR SALE. 10 colonies of Italian bees. Bar 
gain. 89d Rev. R. W. Lewss, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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Wants or Exchange Department. 


SS correspond with parties having 
potatoes, onions, apples, and honey for sale. 
Prompt attention given to correspondence. Con- 
signments solicited. Prompt returns made. 19tfdb 

EARLE CLICKENGER, 121 So. 4th St., Columbus, O. 











ANTED.—To exchange pure Brown Leghorn eggs 
for tested Italian queens. GEER BROs., 
5-tfdb St. Marys, Mo. 





ANTED.—To correspond with parties who wish 
to improve their poultry. Fair dealing. 
5-tfdb D. F. LASHierR, Hooper, Broome Co., N.Y. 





ANTED.—To exchange fruit trees and plants 
now, bees and queens in May and June, honey 


from crop of ’91, for bee hives and fixtures in the flat. | 


Address JOHN W. MARTIN, 
6tfdb Greenwood Depot, Alb. Co , Va. 
ANTED.—Pure Italian queens, sections, nursery 

stock, or offers, for pure P. Rock eggs or Quinby 
hive-corner clasps. . i AXTELL, Roseville, Ill. 
tf 








ANTED.—To exchange prize-winning Brown | 


Leghorn eggs—$1 per 15—for flowers, seed, or 
offers. 7-8d Mrs. Evia LAws, Lavaca, Ark. 





ANTED.—To exchange pure Italian bees, queens, 


or hives, for a gentle horse—one that ladies can | 


drive. Send for price list. Mrs. OLIVER COLE, 
Ttfdb Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y. 





Wy Aae.to exchange comb foundation for 
beeswax. 


7-10db J.S. Brooks, Silverton, Marion Co., Ore. 





ANTED.—Man who understands the care of tees 
in movable frames. A few swarms on private 


place. $20 and board per month. References re- | 


quired. JAS. HORROCKES, 
7-8 Hyde Park, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


7 ANTED.—To exchange Buckeye incubator, 15- 
egg capacity, for Dovetailed hives, foundation, 
or sections. H. WINGERT, Loveland, O. 





ANTED.—Printing,safety bicycle, Italian queens | 


now, eggs, song birds, and straw verry-plants, 


for printing outfit, microscope, books, mineral cabi- | 


JNO. C, CAPEHART, 
St. Albans, W. Va. 


net, or bees in June. 


yp A man or woman to take charge of an | 


apiary of 60 colonies kd 
ABRAM GAMPP, East Otto, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 





ay be yg Be exchange brooder, corn-she'ler, 8. 

Cc. W. Leghorns, B. Minoreas, for road-cart, 
aupiarian supplies, Italian bees, or offers. s8tfdb 
ELIZABETH DIMICK, Burns, Steuben Co., N. Y. 





ANTED—To exchange one Hall typewriter, al- 
most as good as new, for apiarian supplies, 


queens, bicycle, or tricycle. Costof writer was $40 | 


when new. Will give a bargain. Also have 5 bu. 
of Japanese buckwheat for sale. 8tfdb. 
F. W. ScHAFER, Eddyville, Ia. 





WS eae experienced, unmarried. 
Wanted to take charge of a 200-colony apiary 
near Denver. State salary desired. Send testimo- 
nials. P. 0. Box 2784, Denver, Col. 





ANTED.—For sale, or exchange for smaller farm, 
100 acres of choice fruit, hay, and grain land, 
all under good cultivation, well seeded and well 
fenced, 3% miles north of Cass City, on State Road, 
in a thickly settled neighborhood of mostly Canadi- 
ans and Germans; % mile from new M. E. church; 
one mile from school. Fiveacres of young, bearing, 
grafted, apple, pear, plum, and cherry trees; 30 Con- 
cord grapevines, — of currants, gooseberries, 
ete. A dwelling-house 18x26, with an addition 16x24; 
1 barn, 32x70; also 1 barn, 24x32; sheep-shed, 12x32; 
1 work-shop, 13x16; four good wells; 40 colonies bees 
in Simp. hives; team, stock, and farming tools. 
Price of land, $4900. Reason for wanting to sell, 
wife's health is eee: For further particulars 
address VM. MARTIN, 7-10db 
Cass City, Tuscola Co., Mich. 


BEE CULTURE. Arr, 15, 

| 

| YY ANTED.—For my farm in mountains of V irginiy 
a marred man who understands bees, poultry 

/and fruit. Permanent place for right person. Rey 

erences required. Gir. MCCARTHY, Raloi¢);, N.C 





Wy 48TE0.~ Ben to work in apiary. Exjerienced 
hand preferred. Address, stating experience 
| and wages expected. CHARLES AD\y- 
8d Greeley, Colo, 





"ANTED.—To exchange a quantity of !owning 

strawberry-plants, or fine warranted Italian 

| queens in June or July, for a thoroughbred [.t. Brab- 

ma cockerel, nursery steck, or bee-keepers’ supplies 

| Correspondence solicited, FRANK Moss, 
| 8d Hobart, N.Y. 





ANTED.—To exchange or sell cheap a Given 
foundation press with dipping-tank and boards 
complete; cost $55. Good as new; $35 casi) will take 
it. What have you to exchange? 
| 8tfdb FRANK A. EATON, Bluffton, 0, 





W4 NTED.—To exchange 2-story tin-top 8. hives, 
fitted with 20 full combs, for untested queeng 
from imported mother. M. FRANK T ABER, 
| 8d Salem, 0. 
ieee pe strong Italian colonies on L, 
frames; state number of frames of brood to 
each colony. Also Italian and Carniolan queens; 
lowest cash price. Safe delivery must be guaran- 
| teed. Correspondence solicited at once. 
H. GREENLAND, Orillia, Ont., Can. 





ape Sn er man capable of taking charge of 125 
colonies of bees; either on shares or for wages. 
| Address 


| Bleed S yet a exchange English Dorkings ($a 

| trio) or eggs ($1 per 13) for pure Italian bees 

or queens, or offers. C. W. Smita, 
8-9d Lock Box 282, Aurora, Ill. 


Mrs. M. C. GENTRY, Phalia, Miss. 














“BEST ON EARTH: 


ELEVEN YEARS 
WITHOUT A 
PARALLEL, AND 

THE STAND- 

ARD IN EVER 

CIVILIZED 
COUNTRY. 
Bingham & Hetherington 


Patent Uncapping-Knife, 





| Standard Size. 
_ Bingham’s Patent Smokers, 


Six Sizes and Prices. 
| Doctor Smoker, 
| Conqueror “ 





Large it 2% ** *: ae BO 
| Extra (wide shield}2 ‘ bi Pe | 
| Plain(narrow “ )2 * ei .-. 100 

Little Wonder, i a4 ee 

Onoapping Eimife.....  ).cives vue oe 11 


Sent promptly on receipt of price. To 
sell again, send for dozen and half-dozen rates. 


Milledgeville, Ill., March 8, 189. 
Srrs:—Smokers received to-day, and count cor 
rectly. Am ready for orders. If others fee! as! do 
your trade will boom. Truly, F. A. SNELL. 


Vermillion, 8. Dak., Feb. 17, 18%. 
Strs:—I consider your smokers the best made for 
any pu e. Ihave had 15 years’ experience 
300 or 400 swarms of bees, and know whereo! I speak. 
. Very truly, R. A. MorGAN. 
‘ ; é Sarahsville, Ohio, March |”. 1890, 
Srrs:—The smoker | have has. done good service 
since 188. © Youfs truly, »: DanieL BRroraers. 


Send for descriptive circular and testimonials to 
\tfdb Brtosam & Hermzantorow, Abronis, Mich. 


(77 In responding to this udvertisement mention 6) 66's’. 








— 





RONZE TURKEY EGGS, $3.00 per. Pe 
kin Duck eggs. $1.09 per 18. Pure stovs. | 
J. C. PROVINS, Masontow?, Pa. 
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